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POLITICAL. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicesr from four Papers in 

The North American Keview, New York, October. 

a 
CHARLES STEWART SMITH, PRESIDENT OF 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
HE qualities of a ship and the efficiency of its officers and 
T crew are tested and determined bya typhoon,and not by 
fair winds and bright skies, and this is equally true of all 

financial institutions that seek public confidence. 

Figuratively speaking, the “typhoon” test has been applied 
during the past few months tothe banks forming the Clearing- 
House Association of this city,and the way in which they have 
weathered the storm of the recent panic can only excite admi- 
ration and reflect credit upon their management. I do not 
hesitate to say that during this period this country has expe- 
rienced a financial, commercial, and industrial strain that is 
without parallel for severity and force in our financial history 
since the year 1837. 

It is proper to say that the recent panic was not the result 
of over-trading, undue speculation, or the violation of business 
principles throughout the country. In my judgment it is to be 
attributed to unwise legislation with respect to the silver ques- 
tion; it will be known in history as “ The Silver Panic,” and 
will constitute a reproach and an accusation against the com- 
mon sense, if not the common honesty, of our legislators who 
are responsible for our present monetary laws. Observers 
abroad and clear-headed financiers at home predicted with 
absolute certainty the disasters which have overtaken us, and 
no great prophetic vision was required to anticipate the con- 
ditions which have so recently prevailed throughout the United 
States. 





THE NEW YORK 


II. 


CHARLES G. WILSON, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK COon- 
SOLIDATED STOCK AND PETROLEUM EXCHANGE. 

N the examination of the panic, the Tariff outlook appears 
| not as a cause, which it was not, but as an influence, 
intensifying the effect of the general distrust caused by the 
mistaken belief in the immediate danger of the continued 
purchases of silver. 

It is with pleasure I note the improvement in various ways. 
These things mean merely that confidence is returning, and 
the change began when the House passed the Wilson Bill to 
repeal the Sherman Act. If the Senate would also pass it, we 
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would have general confidence once more, and the conserva- 
tism, which is the result of prospective changes in the Tariff, 
would be of small moment. 

Personally I am a bimetallist, provided the Nations of the 
world unite in bimetallism. I cannot, however, as a student 
of finance, delude myself into the belief that the United States 
alone can create and maintain an artificial price for silver. 

The lesson taught by the panic of 1893, however, is not that 
the United States lacks the power to stand alone among 
civilized nations in her financial methods. It is something far 
deeper, far more important. The panic has proved the danger 
to ourselves of having two currencies, one which other nations 
will accept, and another which passes among ourselves alone. 
It is folly of the blindest sort to shut our eyes to facts, and the 
fact taught by this panic is that just as long as every Ameri- 
can dollar is not worth one hundred cents everywhere in the 
civilized world, just so long is there a danger that Americans 
will themselves become distrustful of the credit of their Gov- 
ernment. It would not be easy to count the cost of this panic, 
but it may be safely said that it has been one of the most 
expensive financial operations Americans ever engaged in. 


III. 


James O. BLoss, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK COTTON 
EXCHANGE, 

HAT the outcome of the present financial troubles will 

be, it is difficult to foretell. The passage by the 

House of Representatives of the Wilson Repeal Bill by so 
large a majority, the well-settled belief that the Senate will 
not much longer delay its concurrence therein, and the large 
influx of gold, have been productive of so much relief, as shown 
by the disappearance of the premium on currency, lessened 
interest-rates on call-money, the release to some extent of 
hoarded money, and an advancing stock-market, that the feel- 
ing is becoming apparent in almost all quarters that the tide 
has turned, and that recuperation will be sure and progressive. 

This feeling is reasonable, and will hardly be subject to dis- 
appointment unless some unforeseen set-back occurs. This 
possible set-back is more likely to come, if come it does, from 
Congress rather than elsewhere. By this I mean unwise 
legislation. The list of Bills introduced into Congress sug- 
gests the wonder how men who possess enough individuality 
and capacity to have lifted them out of the common herd, and 
made themselves Senators or Representatives, can entertain 
such ideas as some of our legislators do. Fancy such a Law 
being even suggested as an Educational Bill, recently intro- 
duced, with an $800,000,000 appropriation; or a Bill authoriz- 
ing National banks to loan money on real-estate, and thereby 
revive the worst features ever connected with banking. 

The resources and possibilities of the country are vast, and 
the outlook has much of promise, but we need fewer wild 
schemes of legislation, and more individual effort and self- 
reliance. 

With a speedy passage of the Repeal Bill in the Senate, con- 
fidence will rapidly revive, money will come out of hiding more 
generally, and business take a newstart. I see no reason that 
what we have been suffering should necessitate our going 
through the rotting-out process that followed 1873 for six 
years, though it is not to be expected that we shall immediately 
bloom forth into great prosperity. Trade conditions abroad 
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are reported much improved, and with the return of confidence 
here, we should now move steadily forward. 





IV. 


Henry HENTZ, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK COFFEE 
EXCHANGE. 
N consequence of the moderate supplies, the price of coffee 
in this country has not been materially affected by the 
financial troubles that we have had. Dealings in coffee have 
been much curtailed by the stringency of the money-market. 
Commercial paper has been practically unsalable. Local and 
interior dealers have bought sparingly, and are believed to 
hold light stocks. The retailers have also reduced their 
holdings. 

Brazil furnishes about 60 per cent. of the coffee consumed 
in Europe and the United States. The United States is a 
very large consumer of coffee. Of the deliveries for the year 
ending June 30th last, about 11,000,000 bags, Europe took 60 
per cent. and the United States 4o per cent. 

In all probability, coffee would have improved had it not 
been for the disturbing conditions caused by the Sherman 
Silver-Purchase Law, which nearly everybody believes has 
brought about the want of confidence and almost general 
stoppage of business, as it is conceded that 95 per cent. of the 
business transacted is based on confidence, 

[ attribute our financial troubles almost wholly to the Sher- 
man Silver-Purchase Law. From information received from 
reliable sources I am satisfied that the fear of a change in the 
Tariff has had little or nothing to do with the failures that 
have taken place. It may have some effect later on, when 
Congress takes up the matter in earnest. The fact that the 
situation has improved since the House passed the Wilson 
Silver Bill, and the Committee on Ways and Means are now 
giving a hearing to the different interests that are affected by 
the Tariff, conclusively shows that the panic was not caused by 
the fear of Tariff legislation. 





RISE AND DOOM OF THE POPULIST PARTY. 
FRANK B. TRACY. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Forum, New York, October. 

OR what does the Populist Party really and exactly stand ? 
There is much ignorance on this subject which must be 
clearly understood in order to determine its strength, and fore- 
cast its future. The doctrinal basis of Populism is Socialism. 
The beliefs of this party are not new. They have often been 
controverted, The three reforms to which this party is 
pledged relate to the same matters which constitute the real 
grievances of the farmers: land, transportation, and money. 
The party demands Government-ownership of all lands not 
held by actual settlers, Government-ownership of all transpor- 
tation-facilities, and Government-issue of all money by its fiat 
alone. The platform-declaration on the subject of land is 
vague, and the Government-ownership of railways is another 
of their tenets which is undergoing modification. It is still, 
however, a favorite hobby with thousands. They do not seem 
to realize that the placing of the seven hundred thousand men 
now engaged with American railways alone, in the hands of 
any political party would make that party’s dislodgment from 

power almost impossible, and would lead to a despotism. 

But the chief underlying principle of all Populist financial 
schemes is fiat money. Free silver, a sub-treasury, etc., are 
purely incidental, It is the cardinal faith of Populism, with- 
out which no man can be saved, that money can be created by 
the Government, in any desired quantity, out of any substance, 
with no basis but itself; and that such money will be good and 
legal tender, the Government stamp only being required. Free 
silver will bring some relief, but nothing permanent so long as 
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‘*contraction of the currency ” is possible. We must increase 
the volume of our currency, that is the desideratum. Noth- 
ing can give a clearer idea of the Populist view of money than 
this illustration given to me lately by one of the ablest Popu- 
lists in the West: “‘ The money-market is like the pork-market 
in which John Cudahy lost his millions. Eastern financiers 
and gold-bugs are attempting to corner the money-market, 
just as Mr. Cudahy attempted to corner the pork-market. Mr. 
Cudahy failed because the supply of pork was beyond his esti- 
mation. Wall Street is succeeding because the supply of 
money is limited. We insist that the Government should 
increase the circulating medium to $50 fer cafzta, and keep it 
there. As fast as the Plutocrats gather in the money, the Gov- 
ernment should issue more money, until the money-corner is 
broken.” Assuming that this absurd and ludicrous comparison 
is correct, one cannot help inquiring where the value of money 
would go after such a corner were broken. It is quite evident 
that it would go where Mr. Cudahy’s pork went. 

The rank and file of the party are composed of honest, 
intelligent men, mild in language and demeanor. Ninety per 
cent. of the leaders are destitute of personal and political 
character. General Weaver is an honest man personally, but 
he has boxed the compass in politics, always ready to embrace 
any party or “ism” in the loving ecstacy of political hunger. 
Exceptions may be made of Senators Kyle and Allen, and 
Mrs. Lease who knows really little of her themes, but is earn- 
est and honest and has wonderful hortatory power. 

It would be unfair to close this article without recounting 
the excellent results of the organization of this party in the 
Western States. Like all third parties, it has done the good 
work of breaking up old political rings and corrupt adminis- 
trations, making a cleansing of the old parties imperative. 
With few exceptions, the public acts of this party have been 
very creditable. 

But the greatest benefit derived from this party’s birth has 
been educational. The whole country has been filled with 
the desire and spirit of investigation,and questions respecting 
finance and Governmental functions have been studied by 
men and women as they are studied nowhere else in the world. 
Out of this Populist movement, are gradually evolving sound 
arguments to counteract their fallacies, and in this fact lies 
the very means for accomplishing the party’s overthrow. 


It would be contrary to all reason, logic, and history to pre- 
sume an extended life for this party; as now constituted, it 
must fail and fall, because it rests upon errors, as the Green- 
back Party did. Whether the party in the various Western 
States, in its growth toward sanity and reason, will maintain 
strength enough to absorb a majority of the old parties, or 
whether its members will return to their former parties, are 
matters of mere conjecture. There are many influences at 
work to dissolve these State parties as well as the National 
Party. One is the educational impulse given by the move- 
ment. Another is the relatively comfortable condition of the 
Western farmers. Evidences of this dissolution are found in 
the decay of the Farmers’ Alliances, nearly half of them hav- 
ing given up their charters in Nebraska alone. They are 
making gains in the towns, bue losing heavily in the country 
districts; and, with the farmers deserting it, this movement 
cannot long endure. 





PERSIA IN EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


GENERAL SIR FREDERIC GOLDSMID. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirgrary Dicestr from a Paper in 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, October. 


F all the European States, which maintain Ambassadors in 
Persia, only two have any direct and important inter- 

ests. These are England,in consequence of her relations 
with Afghanistan and Beloochistan, whose frontiers are coter- 
minus with Persia’s eastern frontier through its whole length of 
800 miles; and Russia, who touches Persia on the whole length 
of her northern frontier. The boundary-line which separates 
Persia] from the dominions of the Sultan in the West, 
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resembles in one important respect the eastern boundary 
which separates her from Afghanistan: it is the boundary- 
line of the two great Mahommedan sects, the Sunnites and 
the Shiahs. Persia, the stronghold of the Shiahs, is wedged in 
between two Sunnite nations; and these sectarian differences 
are so weighty as to destroy all the sense of brotherhood 
springing from a common faith. In fact, examples might be 
cited of both Sunnite and Shiah rulers who have more highly 
prized an alliance with Christian princes than with Moslem 
potentates of the rival sect. 

Excluding Turkey, which, in her relations to Persia, occupies 
the position of an Asiatic Power, the several other Powers 
whose representatives go to make up the diplomatic corps, are 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and the 
United States. 

Of these seven, the French Minister, by right of long and 
continuous relations, has, perhaps, the best claim to rank as 
Dean. Germany, Austria, and Italy have done more or less in 
supplying the country with scientific travelers and investiga- 
tors, with counselors, with instructors in military training and 
discipline, and with civil and military officials of all kinds and 
grades. Holland and Belgium have contributed to the same 
objects, but to a less extent. The answer ascribed toa recent 
French Ambassador, who was asked for an explanation of his 
Official functions, Vous me demandez ce que je fats, Je regarde 
hors dela fenétre, might be fairly given by all ofthem. Their 
chief function is to look out of windows, and to report to 
their respective Foreign Offices such matters of seeming inter- 
est as attract their attention. A game always excites their 
attention, and claims the interest of every professional 
diplomat. Inthe sa/ons of Teheran, at nearly all times of the 
year, you will find a corner in which England and Russia, like 
opponents at chess, are playing a game which may have more 
important results than the casual onlooker might, at first 
glance, suspect. The stakes are high; but while both players 
are equally eager to win, the objects for which victory is sought 
are dissimilar, and the moves of the figures are along various 
strategic lines. 

It is this circumstance which renders the game so interest- 
ing to the initiated onlooker, although ,to the Oriental mind 
it is only in the works of the poets and philosophers that 
morality is concerned with State questions. We will, however, 
elucidate our meaning more directly. The one player has for 
his object the extension of territory; the prime object of the 
other is the maintenance of an already existing empire. Con- 
sequently, while the play on one side is cunning and aggres- 
sive, it is on the’ other’ side suspicious and watchful. A 
hypothetical sea-coast, with a port on the Arabian Sea, is the 
ultimate aim of the aggressive player. A strong and clearly- 
defined boundary, securing a satisfied people within its limits, 
would satisfy the defensive theory. 

For the rest, the diplomatic corps of Teheran has always 
been characterized by its energetic pursuit of social enjoy- 
ment; and passing from the sa/ons to the billiard-room, one 
might see not only European diplomats energetically engaged 
in a game of pool, but even the Persian Foreign Minister 
handling his cue with enthusiasm, and in utter forgetfulness 
of his official dignity. 

But while the representatives of the Western Nations were 
thus fused into a happy family at the residence of the Shah, 
and far more concerned with social enjoyment than with 
diplomatic strife, let us see what is the attitude of Persia 
towards its diplomatic guests. The question might be answered 
from two distinct points of view; the one official, the other 
social, From the official point of view, the chief concern of 
the Persian Court has been by all available means to prevent 
any,even a momentary, interruption tothe game between Eng- 
land and Russia. Every private rivalry was for many years too 
good a source of practical advantage, and, at the same time, of 
mental recreation, for the Minister of the Shah, to admit of 
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any interruption. To have arrested the progress of the game 
would have been regarded as the utter disorganization of Per- 
sian politics, On the social side, the friendly overtures of the 
diplomatic corps, were cordially responded to by the Minister 
and his officials. The “Grand Seigneur” of Teheran, whether 
a member of the Old or the New School, will not allow him- 
self to be surpassed in hospitality, and would never in his own 
land sit at the table of a foreigner without the certainty that 
his host, in turn, would sit at his also, 

In writing this I am recalling the past, when the diplomatic 
corps was not so strongly represented as now. At present, 
apart from Turkey, nine Powers are represented at the Shah's 
Court, of these seven are lookers-on at the diplomatic game 
engaged in by the two of their colleagues who have the most 
extended interest in Central Asia. Persia, too, goes on her 
way, watching—in common with the nine European represen- 
tatives at her Court—with intense interest the several moves 
upon the board on which the representatives of Russia and 
British India are playing for Empire, but Persia’s guarded 
policy is more clearly defined than that of her Western col- 
leagues. If, in consequence of any decisive move on the part 
of either of the two contestants, the game should be brought 
to a close, she will at once enroll herself under the standard 
of the victor, Meantime there is nothing to indicate that we 
are in any sense approaching a solution of the Central Asian 
question in so far as it affects the two great European Powers, 
The daily press of the one side represents Russia as favorably 
positioned for aggression, while according to the press-writers 
in the other camp, the policy of protection has done its work 
so thoroughly that the Commander-in-Chief in British India 
declares it “impossible to overestimate the value of the 
boundary-defenses, that are being built for the security of the 
Empire.” These rival views may be accepted as serving to 
indicate the existing condition of affairs, and it is not impos- 
sible that by common consent the two contending parties 
may be persuaded to make it a drawn game. In that case 
both might devote their attention to the establishment of 
good government in Persia and the furtherance of the progress 
of its civilization, a worthy task in which Germany, Italy, and 
the other States maintaining Legations at the Capital, might 
codperate advantageously instead of playing the réle of 
onlookers at an unprofitable game. 





A Disease Requiring Heroic Treatment.—Great precautions 
are taken to prevent the spread of cholera, yellow-fever, and 
other infectious diseases. There is, however, prevailing in 
our country another malady which, unfortunately, cannot be 
stamped out by all the quarantines and health boards in the 
land. It is a disease of the mind and is called “ bimetallism.” 
The nomenclature is however misleading, because it includes 
a harmless theory of the practicability of a single gold stan- 
dard of value for all transactions and for all commercial pur- 
poses, to be coupled hereafter with a possible world-wide 
equivalent, or auxiliary, of silver coinage, at an approximate 
rate to be fixed by general international treaty. The term 
also may include the use of a secondary or subsidiary coin of 
silver or other inferior metal, not coined free, stamped by 
Government, and used in limited quantities for domestic com- 
merce, and made a legal tender for small sums, like the honest 
features of the system that has so long prevailed among Chris- 
tian nations, including ourselves. But the term “ bimetal- 
lism,” in the deluded mind, means something wholly different 
from any of these. It means, in substance, the making of two 
things that are unequal to the same thing, absolutely and 
everywhere, for all purposes, equal to each other, by means of 
alocallaw. The “people” having been taught that the Gov- 
ernment fiat can make real money out of paper, @ fortiorz, 
they infer, that this fiat can make it out of silver. 

These ‘‘ Bimetallists,” as they love to style themselves, do 
not really crave a double standard, Pas sé détes. Free-coined 
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silver is the one god of their idolatry. They are not content 
with silver, to be coined as token-money for local use, within 
the limit of the amount that may be so employed without dis- 
placing the gold standard. They scoff at the notion of an 
ideal universal duplicate-standard through the only means by 
which it is conceivably possible, viz., international agreement. 
They oppose even a¢free-coinage of silver, at as fair a ratio to 
the present gold standard as is now practically ascertainable. 
What they want is a free-coinage of silver at a ratio far 
below its intrinsic value—apparently some from one motive 
and some from another. They are, in fact, consciously or not, 
the most rabid and uncompromising monometallists in the 
world—and their leaders’ shibboleth of “bimetallism” is 
nothing but a false cry for depreciated monometallism, under 


a very thin disguise—Pau/ Szegvolk, in The Home Journal, 
New York. 








SOCIOLOGICAL, 


INTEMPERANCE: THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY. 


THE REVEREND JAMES M. CLEARY. 
Condensed for Tug Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Catholic World, New York, October. 
NTEMPERANCE is a crying sin of our land, and with 
marvelous ingenuity has kept pace in its onward march 
with our unrivaled prosperity and progress. Something over 
nine times as much intoxicating drink is consumed in the 
‘United States to-day as there was forty years ago, and we 
have only about three times as many people as we then had. 

There exists a lamentable apathy among our Catholic people 
concerning this dreadful evil. Catholic opinion is not as out- 
spoken and vigorous as it should be against the saloon and 
the drink-curse. While the Church does not rely for the 
success of her efforts in the cause of virtue on the strength or 
support of legal enactments, yet our Catholic people expect too 
much from the Church if they entertain the delusive notion 
that she can save weak men from ruin, while her children, by 
their voices or their ballots, do not aid in diminishing or in 
removing the occasions of sin. 

The Church, by the united voice of our Bishops assembled 
in the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, warns its members 
against the dangers of the drink-habit and the temptations of 
the saloon. A man cannot be a good Catholic and be a good 
friend of the saloon. Much less can a Catholic be a saloon- 
keeper and a dutiful child of the Church. 

In dealing with the drink-problem as it confronts us in our 
country, it is not amiss to bear in mind that we are not to be 
controlled by other national customs of other lands. We are 
not governed by the customs of other lands or other times. 
The drinking-customs of this country inflict injury only upon 
our people; the liquor-saloons of this country endanger our 
free institutions by their corrupting influences in the political 
life of the Nation. We Americans are conscious of no blessing 
that has visited us through the active agency of the saloons. 

A certain class of Catholics appears to assume that a man 
cannot be a good Catholic, and ally himself with the advocates 
of Prohibition. It may or may not be good public policy to 
advocate prohibition of the liquor-business, It may not be 
the best .means of suppressing intemperance to prohibit the 
saloons; but it certainly is not contrary to Catholic teachings 
for an American citizen to cast his ballot, and lift up his voice 


against the existence of such an “unbecoming business.” | 


think no honest man will assert that the Catholic who exerts his 
influence against what his Church terms “a dangerous busi- 
ness” is not on the safer side than the man who votes and 
talks in favor of the “personal liberty” of endangering the 
public welfare by permitting the saloon-power to rule over us. 
The saloon does not exist as a public necessity; its prosperity 
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is an evidence of the people’s poverty and sin. We are not 
true to our duties as good Catholics if we, by our action or 
negligence, place pitfalls of sin in our fellow men’s pathway. 

The Catholic Church is the most powerful and eflective 
institution in the world for the moral elevation of the people. 
To find practical remedies for the emancipation of the masses 
from the slavery of drink, we Catholics need only apply the 
moral means at our disposal. The Church that civilized the 
savage, and that preserved the civilization which it erected 
on the ruins of barbarism, is able to secure the masses of the 
people from the cruel thraldom of drink. 

Let our Catholic people proscribe intoxicants at all their 
public gatherings. Let there be such an earnest and potent 
public sentiment among our Catholic people, that no liquor- 
saloon can crowd itself right up to the doors of our Churches, 
Let there be a sound, healthy, public conviction among our 
Catholic people, that it will not advance their interests among 
right-thinking men to permit the saloon-keeper to be their 
representative, politically or socially. 

Our Catholic people should cast their ballots and exert their 
political privileges for the enforcement of just and wise laws 
against the abuses and dangers of the liquor-business. Let 
there be a general and generous distribution of temperance 
literature, tracts, lectures, statistics, and good reading among 
our people. And this work and agitation in favor of sobriety 
and temperance must be constant and active. If our prelates, 
priests, and people join hands together to work in harmony 
and strength for the realization of the admonition of our 
Plenary Councils, the awful curse of intemperance can be 
almost entirely eradicated. 


THE PARSEES. 


Miss CORNELIA SORABJI. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Nineteenth Century, London, October. 

HE history of the modern Parsees is, in effect, the history 
T of Zoroastrianism since the Seventh Century; but they 
have an ancient history as well, partly legendary, partly authen- 
tic; stretching back to many thousand years before Christ, 
when in that vast empire, known to chroniclers, early Persian 
Gaiomards fought demons and giants, or, in later years, con- 
quered territory and cultivated the arts of peace. 

Herodotus says that effeminate climes produce effeminate in- 
habitants, and that the same soil cannot produce fruits, and men 
valiant in war. Perhaps to some such reason may be ascribed 
the fact that Persia could not keep what it had conquered ; 
but it did at any rate outrage historical tradition by rising and 
falling three successive times. Long before the last of these 
eras, which one may call the Arab irruption, Zoroaster had 
arisen to supplement the early Persian code of morality. The 
exact date at which he flourished is hard to fix—writers vary 
from 2200 B.C. to 1300 B.C.—but all that is necessary for our 
purpose is to note that by the time the Arabs overthrew Persia 
there had long been established a faithful and devoted body 
of Zoroastrians, ready to renounce all for the religion of their 
prophet. And so it came to pass that in the Seventh Century 
a little band of exiles from Pars (in Persia) carried their prin- 
ciples and their sacred fire remote from Mohammedan perse- 
cutors and the homes of their ancestors, first to Khorassan and 
then to the Indian province of Guzerat. At this latter place 
they established themselves, after negotiating with the Hindu 
monarch, and one is glad to feel that, notwithstanding the 
diluted form of Zoroastrianism with which they presented that 
potentate, they have preserved almost intact that for which 
they left home and happiness in the reign of the unfortunate 
Yazdezard, 

To follow their fortunes from this point is to narrate an 
almost uninterrupted history of peace and prosperity. Once 
only have they taken arms, and that was in the battle of San- 
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jan, 1305 A.D., when they helped the Hindus against the 
Mohammedans. 

The Indian Parsees number now, in all, 90,000 people. They 
are and have always been devoted subjects of Her Majesty, 
and we may attribute this as much to a certain sympathy with 
Western methods of thought, over Eastern, as to the fact that 
they would rather be ruled by entire foreigners than by those 
whom they might themselves have conquered, had fortune 
favored them. 

Parsees, as such,*are all equally well born and equally 
favored of the Deity. The heaven-born Brahmin has not his 
parallel among them. Zoroaster came to priest and layman 
alike. Any census will give the range of their avocations. 
When not medical, legal, or educational, they are commercial. 

As to women and girls, it is customary for people outside 
India to mass together the peoples who inhabit it, and to talk 
of “the poor downtrodden women of India,” and much sym- 
pathy is spent, and some imagination, on the troubles which 
are supposed to assail them. With the Parsees, we start with a 
difference, however, for they do not shut up their women 
behind the purdah, nor does their early history warrant any 
such custom. The Parsees of to-day may be said to have 
retained most of their good traditions; their womankind are 
treated with respect and deference, and if we fail to be as 
great a power as the Iranian lady, it is doubtless because we 
do not better use the aids which fall to us. Perhaps one mis- 
take made in the education of a Parsee girl is that the relig- 
10us and emotional side of her nature is not sufficiently 
developed. Women have for long left the praying to the men. 
Some effort has of late been made to bring back the ancient 
times, when men and women had equal religious duties. 

Of Zoroastrianism itself, much has been said and written; we 
all know that the Sun and fire and light are to a Zoroastrian 
only the greatest exhibition of the power of the Deity. Pure 
Zoroastrianism is simply a beautiful form of Theism. The fire- 
temple, with its priest forever feeding the sacred flame, the 
incense of the people’s prayers continually ascending to God, 
has no touch of heathenism, or of anything but what is refined 
and beautiful. All that is wanted now is what Mr. Arnold 
calls Hebraism or Judaism; we have enough of Hellenism and 
to spare. The wazty of Zoroastrianism is noticeable. The 
people did indeed divide into Kudmis and Shehenshais, but 
the difference was only as to the date of the last Persian king. 
It does not exist in Persia, and even among Indian Zoroas- 
trians is of no practical importance whatever. The sects 
intermarry, and are on the friendliest terms, retaining the 
distinction merely so as not to embarrass old records. 

The Parsees have always been blessed with intelligence. In 
the days when their language was Persian, and their location 
the land of their origin, they had a literature worth possessing. 
The language of the Parsees in India is Guzerathi, varied 
slightly from the language of the province. The building up 
of a Persian literature is thus, alas! more or less forsaken. 
The Translation Committee does some good work in Guze- 
rathi, and Zoroastrian research has of late years been solidly 
aided by many Parsee scholars. 

The funeral rites are peculiar to Persia. The Parsees will 
not burn or bury their dead, because they consider a dead body 
impure, and they will not suffer themselves to defile any of 
the elements. They, therefore, expose their corpses to vul- 
tures, a method revolting, perhaps, to the imagination, but one 
which commends itself to all those who are acquainted there- 
with. And, after all, one sees nothing but the quiet white- 
robed procession (white is mourning among the Parsees) 
following the bier to the Tower of Silence. At the entrance 
they look their last on the dead, and the corpse-bearers—a 
caste of such—carry it within the precincts, and lay it down, 
to be finally disposed of by the vultures which crowd the 
And why should the swoop of a flock of white birds 
be more revolting than what happens in a grave? 


Tower. 
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Difficulties of Railway Development in China.—A curious 
example of the difficulties of railway construction in China is 
afforded by the conduct of the Tartar General of Moukden, the 
capital of Manchuria, in connection with the surveying work 
for the railway from Kirin, another large Manchurian town, to 
Newchwang, the seaport of the province. It was proposed to 
make a junction on this line for Moukden at a place called 
Lanpien, a short distance outside the city; but the General got 
a number of geomancers to investigate the effect of this selec- 
tion upon Moukden. These sages reported that the vertebra 
of the dragon which encircles the holy city of Moukden would 
be broken by driving the long nails of the railway-sleepers into 
them, and accordingly the General vetoed the decision of the 
engineers, and directed them to carry the railway ina straight 
line from Kirin to Newchwang without approaching Moukden 
atall. This was, no doubt, much shorter; but the engineers 
objected that the country which the line would cross by this 
route was a low and marshy tract of land, liable to floods dur- 
ing the wet season, and also that it was sparsely populated, so 
that no traffic would be got. By the route which had been 
decided upon, the line, though longer, would pass through 
thickly populated country and on high and level ground. The 
engineers reported the matter to Li Hung Chang, who wrote 
commending the Tartar General for his anxiety for the geo- 
mantic influences of the ancestral home of the reigning 
dynasty, but adding, as his candid opinion, that these influences 
would be improved by the junction rather than otherwise. 
However, the Viceroy said,as the General had vetoed the deci- 
sion of the engineers, the matter must be laid before the 
Emperor, and the works stopped until his Majesty’s decision 
was known, This seriously alarmed the General, who promptly 
wrote asking that the works should go on, and in the mean- 
time he would think about it. A place a few hundred yards 
from the former site was chosen, and the geomancers declared 
that this would not affect the dragon’s pulse, whereupon the 
General wrote to the Viceroy that he was now satisfied, and that 
he trusted no report would be made to the Emperor of the 
delay.—Sctentific American, New York. 














EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


STEPHANE MALLARME. 


JOHANNES JORGENSEN. 
Translated and Condensed for Tus Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen, 

MALLARME AND VERLAINE are the two literary successors of 
Baudelaire. Verlaine is a sort of French Walt Whitman, 
while Mallarmé follows closely the “ Parnassian” school 
of classical elegance. At present he is little known outside 
of France, but bids fair to rise to the highest prominence 
among those who appreciate “symbolical” writings. There 
is probably no knowledge of Mallarmé in this country, 
except among special literary students. 


TEPHANE MALLARME, like his friend Verlaine, is a 
S disciple of the Parnasse. His literary productions are 
cast in a perfect mould, and are as excellent as those of Ban- 
ville and Leconte de Lisle. While Verlaine, as early as in 
Romances sans paroles, struck out for new forms and sought 
for fresh fields, Mallarmé-remained a Parnassien. His works 
are not many: a collection of poems,a few prose compositions, 
a couple of treatises,and some translations. The reason for this 
small amount is to be sought in the poet’s secluded life. He 
is not a literary tramp, he is a savant, a dreamer, a man whose 
poetry reflects the cloistral seclusion of the Idealist. Another 
reason is his passion for concentration. He publishes only 
“destillates” of his works, only their essence. Verlaine’s 
poetry is like the dark Bourgogne, like hot Muscatel; but Mal- 
larmé’s is a liquor brewed from hundreds of strange and 
mysterious herbs, a /zguor vita, like those that come from the 
laboratories of the magicians. 

Like Edgar Poe and Baudelaire, the twin stars and the 
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luminaries of the most modern literary heavens, Mallarmé 
thinks inspiration dangerous, and demands that a work of Art 
shall be the result of a conscious and volitional endeavor. Poe 
exaggerates, but both he and Baudelaire declare poetry to be 
an art bound by rule and law. Inspiration they consider a 


' thing of evil, and Baudelaire implores God to free him 


from it. 

In his essay “On Verse” Mallarmé attacks “the Symbolists, 
the Decadents, and the Mystics, who,” he says, “ refuse to use 
the wa/ura/ material, and arrange it according to rational law. 
They will not put their pictures in such a relation that they 
suggest something.” Though he himself will “suggest some- 
thing,” he demands “real pictures.” His “ real pictures” are 
to become the language he dreams about—a language in which 
each word contains a hundred secret meanings and allusions. 
He will say in one line what other poets need pages to express. 

J. R. Huysmans said about Mallarmé: “ How refreshing to 
see such a man inthis century of Universal Suffrage and money 
greed. This poet lived solitarily, protected against the world 
by his contempt for all the stupidity which surrounded him. 
He lived far from the world in the surprising fancies of his 
Own mind, and in a love born of the chaste, mystic night, char- 
acteristic of union with the Ideal. His love-products he 
expressed in a language remarkable for its concentration, its 
abrupt turns, and bold forms. Where other authors lose effect 
by using a long string of adjectives, Mallarmé concentrates his 
thought in one word, which strikes you as an explosive.” 

His best works are “ Herodias” and “ A Faun’s Afternoon.” 
No literature possesses verses richer and fuller in meaning 
than those of these poems. Like Esther, when she was 
brought before Ahasuerus, they seem to be redolent of the 
aromatic oils of the East, of Myrrh and Spikenard 

A side-light upon Mallarmé’s genius comes from his trans- 
lations. What a collection: verses of Edgar Poe, Whistler’s 
“Ten O'clock,” and Beckford’s “ Vathek.” 

A piece by Mallarmé is a cipher to which he himself alone 
possesses the key. His poems are glittering masses of images, 
disconnected, though separately beautiful and magnificent in 
their ensemble. They express perfectly the author’s large 
eyes, shining with extraordinary brightness, and the singular 
air of finesse tempered by amiability, but, also, of overpower- 
ing pride, which rests upon the man. Altogether, Mallarmé 
possesses remarkable personal charm. He talks admirably, 
uses eloquent and precise gestures, and in a melodious and 
perfectly-cultivated voice. Mallarmé is great and admirable, 
both as a poet and as a man. 


THE MORAL EFFECTS OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Revue Internationale de l Enstignement, Paris, September. 


T is rather late in the day to undertake to demonstrate the 
advantages of physical exercise in the education of youth. 
The wholesome precepts of antiquity in regard to the neces- 
sity of not only developing the body as well as the mind, but 
of developing the body in order to ensure a good development 
of the mind, were sneered at and slighted in the Middle Ages. 
From those Ages came down almost to our times a notion 
that while it was well enough as a means of health to take 
bodily exercise, it was a matter of secondary importance, and 
should be relegated to an inferior place in a course of educa- 
tion. That notion is no longer entertained in the leading 
civilized States. In fact, the pendulum of opinion has swung 
so far in favor of corporeal exercises that there seems some 
chance of its swinging the other way. In some countries, 
notably the United States and France, there are thinkers 
entitled to respect, who seem inclined to take the position 
that too much time is now given in schools and colleges 
to outdoor games and sports, and that it would be well 
to take measures in the interest of sound learning’fand 
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thorough mental education, to abridge the hours devoted to 
trials of skill and open-air contests. Not sharing these 
opinions, we wish to point out one argument against them 
which seems to be too little considered. 

Exercise, even violent, is not only good for the physical 
health, but also most excellent for the moral health. For 
there are moral qualities which reading and reflection do not 
develop, and these are the qualities which belong to the man 
of action—boldness, resistance to fatigue, coolness in the 
presence of difficulties and dangers. 

In ancient times, thinkers attributed to physical exercise a 
marked influence over the development of the moral faculties, 
Quite recently,a gentleman who writes with ease and elegance, 
M. A. Magendie, has elucidated this point in a little book, 
worthy of the most careful attention. He demonstrates in 
turn the excellent results of physical exercises from the point 
of view of the development of the attention, and that of per- 
ception of things exterior to the person. The child and youth 
are endowed with great aptitude for receiving impressions, 
that is, for perceiving things and instructing themselves. It is 
incontestable that games in the open air furnish varied and 
interesting means of exercising the superior senses. The mis- 
takes made by any player are instantly perceived by his 
attentive comrades. Ordinarily, there is no need to call 
special attention to these mistakes; the awkward player him- 
self recognizes them immediately, and almost at the instant 
discovers the way to avoid them thereafter. 

From the point of view of interior perception, the effects of 
collective games are neither less sensible nor less favorable. 
The companionship and observation of his comrades enables 
the young scholar to study himself with more precision, by 
giving him occasion to make a rapid analysis of his own 
thoughts. Thence arises the influence of physical exercise on 
the development of the memory and the imagination. Games 
in the open air cause an active circulation of the blood, which, 
constantly purified, imparts intense life to the whole organism. 
Under normal conditions this increase of physical energy 
increases the force and vivacity of the imagination, and as, 
under the influence of feeling thoroughly well, the youth who 
plays is disposed to take a cheerful view of everything, his 
imagination becomes not only vivid, but filled with gracious 
and smiling images. Moreover, games in company favor the 
birth of generous sentiments among all the players and develop 
among them sympathetic inclinations, which are so closely 
allied to the imagination. 

The case is the same in what concerns the judgment and the 
reasoning powers. By the force of things, each player observes 
attentively what is passing around him, in order to take, at 
the proper moment, steps useful for the game. The youth 
must take his resolution without an instant’s delay, or his 
adversaries will derive profit from his hesitation, In the course 
of the game, the youth always reasons closely; he observes too 
nearly what is passing, to allow him to be at a loss when it is 
a question of recognizing and defending his own interests. 
Undoubtedly, the reasoning of the players has not for its object 
the demonstration or the discovery of profound truths of any 
very high order; but, if the youth is obliged to reason in his 
games and especially to reason justly, the importance of these 
exercises will be evident to every one. 

It is hardly necessary to go further and point out how self- 
respect, emulation, and, in a general manner, the sentiment of 
honor are increased and fortified by the same means. The 
associations formed for collective games offer the advantage 
of uniting in the same groups youths of different and even 
opposite characters; of combining energetic players with com- 


panions disposed to be indolent and effeminate, of bringing 
together players of vivacity, of inconstant humor, and com- 
rades who are calm, patient, and tenacious, By neutralizing, in 
a word, the defects of some by contrary qualities in others, 
sociability and a feeling of the solidarity of humanity become 
more easy. 
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ENGLISH EFFIGIES IN WOOD. 


ALBERT HARTSHORNE, 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicgest from a Paper in 


The Portfolio, London, September. 

OTHING is more interesting and remarkable in the long 
N history of art in England than the rapid and certain 
development of Romanesque from early rudeness to the 
singular beauty of the Transition. The continued advance 
towards the most finished architectural productions that the 
world has to exhibit, may be seen between the period marked 
off at its beginning by the west front of Wells, emphasized in 
the midst of its progress by the Angel Choir of Lincoln—* in 
itself one of the loveliest of human works ”—and culminating 
in productions of the highest order at Westminster. 

Not less striking than the great architectural development 
during two hundred fateful years is the collateral progress of 
sculpture, both of an architectural and of a monumental kind. 
Difficult, indeed, to imitate, and well-nigh impossible at the 
present day to create, sculptures such as the angels in the 
spandrels at Lincoln are, as mystic and abstracted figures, per- 
haps as far beyond the power of modern sculptors, as we, in 
our own dreadful day of flippant florid vulgarity, uninspired by 
the same deep religious feeling, are removed from those bril- 
liant times. 

While one set of men were turning their attention to archi- 
tectural sculpture and its noble accessories, the representa~- 
tions of the human form—out of which, indeed, the monu- 
mental effigy had its rise in Western art—and schooling both 
hand and mind with subjects relating to the promises of the 
Almighty, the incarnation of the Word, the doctrine of the 
Atonement, the dignity of the Church, the end of the wicked, 
or the joys of Heaven, other grave artists exercised their tal- 
ents upon oak, and fashioned out of the same pliant, but more 
difficult material, infinite Holy Roods and their attendant 
figures, full-sized statues of saints, and smaller subject-scenes 
and attributes of altars, resplendant with the noble metals and 
the arts of the painter, which formed such striking features 
in churches, both small and great. In what profusion these 
technical productions had accumulated we know, alas! from 
the story of their destruction; are not these things written in 
blood and in the records of the iconoclasts? Of their precise 
nature and splendid decoration, we gather somewhat from 
the painted and gilded roofs and screens of a late period 
which have survived; of earlier times, the monumental effi- 
gies, both of stone and wood, tell us most, for the artistic 
treatment was the same in both cases. Yet, while the axes 
and hammers spared not the architectural sculptures in stone, 
the destruction in stone has been almost little compared with 
the demolition of art in wood. Truly enough, the image- 
breakers must have said to themselves, “‘ They have no knowl- 
edge that set up the wood of their graven image,” for they 
flinched not in their wickedness. Carvings in stone, whether 
as effigies or as small figures, under canopied “ hovels,” could 
be defaced, and so left, crosses and altar-tombs dislocated, 
“slighted,” or cast down, but the wooden statue bore in its 
nature the principle of its destruction—the fire devoured it. 
Of the once countless quantity of figures from the Rood, the 
ancient examples now existing in England can be told on the 
fingers of one hand; twoof the number are principal statues, 
and one of them, that at Cartmel Fell, was rescued in 1875, 
having been used as a poker for the vestry fire—“‘a brand 
plucked out of the burning.” 

The sculptor of a full-sized wooden effigy, let us say in the 
early years of the Fourteenth Century, had many difficulties to 
contend with. In the first place, he must find a block of well- 
seasoned oak, sound at the heart, and at least two feet across. 
This width should be necessary, whether he represented a 
knight “in the posture of prayer,” drawing or sheathing his 
sword, or a lady “fair and gent,” with mantle or surcote 
gathered up, or “hands in resignation pressed.” It was 
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necessary that the wood be carefully chosen and sound at the 
heart, because the fashioning of the fad/e of the monument, 
and important parts of the figure, would have to come out of 
that portion of the block, and also because—in order to 
prevent splitting—the body, as far as it was absorbed into the 
table or bed upon which it would lie, must be hollowed out at 
the back. This was the invariable practice, and any failing in 
the nature of the oak would, after this scooping process, soon 
make itself apparent. Itwas usually extended to the cushions 
under the head, justly varying in their contours and arrange- 
ment with the period to which the effigy belonged, as well as 
to the body of the animal, the cagnon of French romance, at 
the feet. 


The Melinda Panho.—One of the most curious documents of 
the history of Buddhism in India is incontestably the Melinda 
Panho, or “ Questions of Menander,” an account of a contro- 
versy between the Greek King Menander and Doctor N&ga- 
sena, who enlightened the doubts of the King and converted 
him to the law of Gautama. Menander was one of the com- 
panions of Alexander the Great, and the latest date at which 
he is known to have been alive is 320 B.c. The text of the 
document alluded to is contained in a Pali version only, incor- 
porated in the Singalese canon, but which refers us to an 
original Sanscrit text now lost, the character of which and its 
relation to the version have hitherto been undiscovered. Itis 
easy to understand the interest which would attach to the 
possession or restoration ofthe primitive form ofa text, which 
would take us back to the most fertile epoch in the life of 
India and to the movement of ideas aroused by the meeting 
of Greek mind and Indian thought. An eminent Sanscritist 
and an equally eminent Sinologue, Messrs. Sylvain Lévi and 
Specht, have sought to solve the problem in the Chinese 
Tripitaka. If the original Sanscrit of Melinda Panho is lost, 
it is preserved for us in two Chinese translations, dating from 
the great epoch of the translations of Sanscrit into Chinese, 
the Fourth Century of ourera. M. Specht has as yet published 
only some of his general conclusions, the detailed comparison 
of the Pali and Chinese versions being not yet finished. He 
tells us that but a small part of the A/e/znda is original, the 
part which constitutes the first three chapters: as soon as the 
frame of the controversy was constructed, there was inserted 
therein a mass of other controversies. The original Sanscrit 
was composed ata time when Menander was yet known by 
faithful tradition, under the last Indo-Greeks. — Fourna/ 
Astatique, Paris, Fuly-August. 


The Antiquity of Medical Degrees.—The celebration, five 
years ago, of the eighth centenary of the founding of the 
University of Bologna gave fresh prominence to the fact that 
she is not only the “ mother of seats of learning,” but also of 
academic degrees. It was in the faculty of law that she first 
conferred the honor of graduation, “ Doctor Legum” being the 
title to which Irenerius, the regenerator of the Roman juridical 
system and the virtual founder of the Bologna school, “ pro- 
moted” the “alumnus” who had attended the prescribed 
courses and passed the qualifying ordeal. Paris, still in the 
faculty of law, imitated the example of her Italian sister, whilst 
not till a century later did England follow suit. Medicine 
having, like law, assumed the dignity of a “faculty,” began 
also to give the title of “ doctor”—a word which is met with in 
that connection as early as the First Century, when Suetonius 
relates of Julius Czsar that he invested with the rights of 
Roman citizen “omnes medicinam professos et liberalium 
artium doctores.” From the earliest times the practitioner of 
an art—particularly that of medicine—was looked up to as its 
teacher; and so when the healing art, incorporated in the 
university system, handed on the torch of “light and leading” 
to its disciples it did so by “ promoting” them from “alumni” 
to be “doctores,” equally qualified to practise and to instruct. 
—The Lancet, London. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE ALCOHOL QUESTION FROM THE MEDICAL 
POINT OF VIEW.* 


Dr. ADOLF STRiiMPELL. 





Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicust from a Paper in 
Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift, Berlin, No. 39. 


HE subject of my paper is one of far-reaching significance, 
whether for the general advancement of science or for 
the importance of its bearing on the well-being of the com- 
munity. On the one hand, we have the deep-rooted and ever- 
spreading habit of indulgence in alcoholic drinks, presenting 
to the physiologist and the physician an exceptionally rich 
material for the study of the many-sided and, scientifically, 
most interesting subject of chronic intoxication, a study whose 
teachings are of first-class importance to the student of toxicol- 
ogy generally. On the other hand, the peculiar operation of 
alcohol is conditioned by the fact, that it not only produces 
many pathological derangements of the physical system, but 
further exerts an enormous influence on the mental constitu- 
tion; now paralyzing the activity and the will, and again gen- 
erating imperious desires and impelling to acts, which, with- 
out its influence, would never have been called into existence. 
Here we have conditions, the existence of which imperils the 
well-being of the race and of civilization. Shall and dare we 
allow this thing to go on without at least making an effort to 
remedy a condition, the fatal tendency of which displays itself 
mere fully the longer and more closely we devote our attention 
to it? 

The relation between alcoholism and crime has been repeat- 
edly obsegved, and statistics confirm the conclusions of popu- 
lar opinion. There is, however,a tendency to present the 
two in the relation of cause and effect, while in reality they 
are more frequently the inevitable codrdinate consequences 
of an inherited, abnormal, mental condition—a psycopathic 
degeneracy. At the same time, the majority of criminals are 
not habitual drinkers, To take an example: of 1,130 persons 
convicted in Germany in 1892 for offenses against the person, 
750 were drinkers; of these 600 were occasional drinkers, and 
only 150 confirmed drunkards. 

As regards the economic and social significance of the alco- 
hol problem: It is necessary only to open one’s eyes to realize 
the intimate relation which subsists between the habit of alco- 
holic indulgence and the working and productive capacity of 
a people, their earnings,their habits, and their domestic sur- 
roundings. The thoughtless expenditure which hundreds of 
thousands of persons of moderate means incur in beer-drink- 
ing, constitutes a very heavy drain upon their incomes. 
Among the workingmen generally as much as a sixth of their 
total earnings is devoted to this object, under the impression 
that beer is one of the prime necessaries of life. It is, how- 
ever, in its medical aspect that the question is of prime impor- 
tance to us as physicians, and I have been driven to devote 
exceptional attention to the subject by the force of the facts 
which have obtruded themselves upon me in my daily profes- 
sional practice. 

The present epoch in medicine is with justice characterized 
as the etiological. It is now universally recognized that the 
determination of the causes of disease is the first essential 
step, not only for its treatment, but, what is of more importance, 
for its prevention. Now, alcoholic poisoning is responsible for 
more disease than any other single cause, and its action, being 
chemical, is more easily investigated than the complicated 
biologic influences of parasitic micro-organisms. It is, in fact, 


* Address delivered at the second general session of the Sixty- 
fifth Convention of German Naturalists and Physicians at Niirnberg, 
September 13, 1893. 
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remarkable that clinical observation has been so little directed 
to this branch of study. 

Alcoholic intoxication exhibits in its action phenomena of 
the same class as present themselves in the case of other 
chronic poisons. The daily administration of small doses may 
be continued for an indefinite period without any apparent 
noxious effect, but its action is cumulative, and may at any 
moment announce itself as chronic disease. All the indica- 
tions point to the conclusion that it is the nervous tissue which 
is especially exposed to the cumulative action of the alcoholic 
poison, Thealcohol sets up a chemical action in the nervous 
tissue, which at first inaugurates only imperceptible change; 
but once inaugurated, the process goes on until the tissue 
passes into a permanently diseased condition. Hence, medical 
opinion is becoming more and more strengthened in the con- 
viction that it is by no means only the free drinkers and 
notorious drunkards who are victims of this insidious habit, 
but also innumerable persons who would repel the appellation 
“drinker” with indignation. 

The influence of alcohol on the nerves, and especially on 
the motor nerves, is seen in the acute stage of intoxication, 
and in its chronic form is exhibited in delirium tremens, and 
various forms of neurotic disease. But, fearful as are these 
diseases, they are of comparatively rare occurrence, while 
diseases springing from the ation of alcohol on the physical 
organs are of such far more frequent occurrence as to render 
their consideration of greater practical importance. Alcohol 
exerts its essential and most significant influence on the vital 
organs by being taken up inthe circulation, and thus brought 
into direct contact with the cellular tissues of the vital organs. 
Cirrhose liver, diseases of the heart, of the arteries, of the 
kidneys, and of the mucous membrane of the alimentary 
canal, along with gout, diabetes, and fatty degeneration, are 
all ascribable to it. This is.a formidable list when we take 
into consideration their frequent occurrence, and I can only 
ascribe the indifference of the profession to a want of realiza- 
tion of the injurious consequences flowing from the pernicious 
habit. Alcohol is frequently prescribed under the mistaken 
impression that it possesses wholesome and even healing 
properties. The physician, as family friend and adviser, 
should be careful not to err in this direction ; especially should 
alcohol never be administered to children. The pre- 
vention of the evils of alcoholism, when once realized, should 
appeal to us as physicians to enlist all our forces in an earnest 
effort to grapple with them. Prevention is, in principle, so 
easy. Nothing is needed but insight and good will! Shall 
we not, then, gladly embrace the opportuity to avert such 
endless misery? The ridicule with which the opponents of 
alcohol are assailed will lose all its force, when one is supported 
by the firm conviction that he is toiling for a good cause in 
the service of humanity. 


Where Did Pelasgic Civilization Originate ?—Com parative 
Archeology proves more and more, from one end of the 
ancient world to the other, that the same material civilization, 
called Pelasgic in Greece, but nameless elsewhere, prevailed at 
a very distant epoch at the beginning of the age of metals. 
The more | study the movements of this civilization, which is 
so unhesitatingly credited with an Oriental origin, the more I 
am persuaded that it has nothing in common with either 
Babylonia or Egypt; that the analogies which lead us to claim 
that the one has borrowed from the other are all superficial. 
If we merely compare Gaul in the West with Greece, we see on 
each hand great constructions of enormous blocks of stone, 
quite independent of all Oriental model, triangular daggers 
made of copper, with rivets, of a form which is neither Egyp- 
tian nor Assyrian, vases ornamented with incisions filled with 
a white substance. The decoration of certain vases discovered 
at Mycenz is singularly like the half-circles engraved on the 
granite of the covered alley of Gavr’inis, or on a vase of the 
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same epoch recently taken from a dolmen near Quiberon. 
Other considerations, drawn, some from written traditions, 
others from survivals of folk-lore, show resemblances not less 
striking in the domain of primitive religions. We-+ thus have 
ground for believing that many centuries anterior to the great 
unity realized by Roman conquest, there existed another 
unity, the cause of which will always remain unknown. Must 
we, as indolence has too easily caused us to do, explain the 
matter by instinctive aptitudes of the human mind, of which 
the first manifestations are uniform, although independent of 
each other? Must we explain the matter by mysterious events 
such as have caused the diffusion of domestic animals and 
cereals, or, in another order of facts, the diffusion of the Aryan 
languages? Are we not obliged to admit that the current of 
Pelasgic civilization, in place of moving from the East to the 
West, as is generally believed, began, on the contrary, in some 
part of the west of Europe, and thence reached Italy, the 
Balkan peninsula and Asia Minor, not coming in contact with 
the Egypto-Babylonian current, until towards the sixteenth 
century before our era? This is the solution to which I incline, 
without daring to affirm anything positively. For these ques- 
tions are of a kind which we cannot flatter ourselves even the 
future will be able to solve, and which it requires not a little 
boldness, to put without resolving.—Salomon Reinach, in Revue 
Archéologique, Paris. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Artificial India-Rubber.—Artificial india-rubber from cotton- 
seed oil is one of the latest industrial products, and claimed 
to possess commercial adaptations of peculiar practical value. 
The manufacture involves a process not yet given out to the 
public by the discoverer, who states that, while experimenting 
with the cotton-seed oil to produce a varnish for painting, he 
obtained a substance entirely foreign in its make-up and 
properties to what was sought—not a varnish, but rubber. So 
simple is the process, as alleged, that it is not within the pro- 
tection of a patent—the only safeguard being, therefore, in 
the secrecy of the process, by the use of which, it is asserted, 
only 15 per cent, is required of the genuine rubber to produce 
an article which can in no way be distinguished from the 
ordinary crude india-rubber.— 7he Tradesman, London. 


Copper Among the Indians.—An article by R. L. Packard, in 
the American Antiquarian, says that careful investigation 
seems to show that at the time of the discovery of America, 
copper was used by the North American Indians only as a 
precious metal and for ornamental purposes, and had not 
reached the stage of industrial use, as it had among the Aztecs 
in Mexico. There is, moreover, no evidence to show that the 
northern Indians had any knowledge of ore-working or smelt- 
ing, and it is almost certain that all the copper they possessed 
was found in the metallic or native state. There is nothing 
to show that they were aware of the existence of copper-ore 
as a source of metal. No remains of smelting-places, or slag, 
or other indications of metallurgical operations have yet been 
found. The quantity of copper which the Indians possessed 
at the time of the discovery, although the metal was diffused 
over a very wide territory, was very small as compared with 
stone. This is shown by the relatively small proportion of 
copper implements in the principal collections, as at the 
Smithsonian Institution and others. The larger numbers are 
found in Wisconsin, and this is accounted for by the fact that 
Wisconsin is directly south of the Keweenaw district in Mich- 
igan, where the largest beds of native copper occur. In these 
beds the copper shows as such in the rock,and the ancient 
miners had only to follow down a promising outcrop showing 
metal for a few feet,and hammer away the rock from the 
copper to secure the latter. When they came upon a large 
mass they were compelled to abandon it after hammering off 
projecting pieces, because they had no tools for cutting it up 
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and removing it. Several instances of this sort have been 
found. The ancient mines were not real mines, not being 
underground workings, but merely shallow pits or trenches, 
and sometimes excavations in the face of a cliff. At the time 
modern mining began, they had become mere depressions in 
the ground. All these workings, when examined, contained 
stone hammers or mauls, a few wooden shovels, remains of 
wooden bowls for baking, birch-bark baskets, and some spear 
or lance-heads, and other articles of copper.—ZEngineering 
and Mining Journal, New York. 


Ivory from the Congo.—The exports of ivory from the Congo 
are largely increasing. In 1887, these exports amounted to 
40,000 tons; in 1885, to 55,000 tons; in 1889, to 114,000 tons; 
in 1890, to 181,000 tons; in 1891, to 142,000 tons; and last year, 
to 209,000 tons. Sheffield imports large quantities of African 
ivory for cutlery-purposes.—Engincering, London. 


Some Bank-Notes not Suited to Cholera-Times.—Persons 
who travel, especially in the east of Europe, should be careful 
as to the kind of bank-notes they carry about them in cholera- 
times. Not that the bank-note has proved to be an active 
agent for the propagation of cholera, or that the value of the 
note as a medium of circulation is in the slightest degree 
diminished by the malady. There is, however, what some may 
regard as astill greater danger attending the use of some bank- 
notes at such a time. During the cholera-epidemic of 1892 
the Roumanian Government ordered that all bank-notes com- 
ing from infected regions should be disinfected by a solution 
of phenic acid. This was all very well as regards the bank- 
notes of Russia, Germany, France, and Servia. All these 
remained unharmed in a phenic solution of 1o per cent. Quite 
different was the case with the bank-notes of Austria and 
Italy. These, by a simple solution of 6 per cent, were entirely 
discolored and reduced to the condition of a scrap of white 
paper, utterly without value.—Cosmos, Paris, September 9. 


Tattooing in Tunis.—It was not long since announced in 
the Revue Scientifique, that at one of the meetings of the 
Academy of Sciences, M. Vercontre, who has resided in Tunis, 
read a paper upon the tattooing of the face and limbs prac- 
tised by the native Tunisians. The fact has been established 
that the most perfect of these tattooings represents a doll-like 
human figure with the arms extended, M. Vercontre has rec- 
ognized that this figure, which has until the present time 
remained inexplicable, is nothing other than a rigorously 
exact reproduction, preserved by tradition, without sensible 
modification, of the manikin which figures with arms extended 
upon the monuments of Phoenicia and Carthage, and which 
the archeologists have called the “symbol of the Punic 
Trinity.” The figure is also met with upon the Phoenician 
columns, and upon the neo-Punic lamps of Carthage.—G,. 2. 
Stetson in Amer. Anthropologist. 


The Corinth Canal.—One of the most important of modern 
engineering operations, the Corinth ship canal, was completed 
this summer. The opening of a water-way between the Gulfs 
of Lepanto and Aigina was a favorite project of antiquity. 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth (B. C. 625), was the first to enter- 
tain the idea of piercing the isthmus; and Demetrius, King of 
Macedonia (B. c. 337-283), also formed the same design. It 
was one of the internal improvements contemplated by Caesar, 
and later by Caligula, and the project was revived by Nero, 
who actually began the work in B. C. 67. Traces of Nero’s 
operations existed on both the west and east shores when the 
present cutting was begun, the location adopted, traversing 
the isthmus in a straight line at its narrowest point, being 
nearly the same as that of the Roman Emperor. The present 
canal was begun by a French company in 1881, but construc- 
tion ceased in 1889, owing to financial difficulties. A new 
company was formed, and a new contract let in 1890, by the 
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terms of which the canal was to be open to traffic on March 
to, 1893. An extension was granted to May roth, and the 
opening finally took place on August 6th. The length of the 
canal is nearly four miles (20,631 feet), its width is 75 feet, the 
same as that of the Suez Canal, and its depth 26.4 feet, the 
deepest cut being 256 feet. It shortens the voyage of vessels 
from the Adriatic to Constantinople and Asia Minor ports by 
185 miles, and that of those coming from the Straits of 
Messina by 95 miles. The estimated annual traffic is 4,650,000 
tons. This seems a large estimate, being nearly double the 
tonnage of the Suez Canal during the fifth year after its open- 
ing. The toll for ships from the Adriatic and Mediterranean 
is fixed at twenty and ten cents per ton respectively, from 
which operating expenses and interest on the total cost of 
$13,750,000 are to be paid.— Arthur Sherburne Hardy, in The 
Cosmopolitan, New York. 


The Third and Fourth Generation.—M. G. Lagneau com- 
municated to the Académie de Médecine, recently, the con- 
cluding part of an interesting statistical paper on the Popula- 
tion of Paris, in which he proved that the extinction of 
families of Parisians proceeds with extraordinary rapidity. A 
little over 60,000 children are born annually in Paris, and the 
expectation of life at birth is 28.05 years. The population of 
Paris at the last census was 2,424,703, and M. Lagneau calcul- 
ates that, if not recruited from the country, the population, at 
the end of one generation, would be reduced to 1,698,679, a 
diminution of more than a third; at the end of a second it 
would have fallen to 1,190,100, at the end of the third to 833,- 
720, and so on, until at the end of the eighth generation /a 
ville leumire would contain only 140,700, Probably the real 
figures would be even less favorable, for, as a matter of fact, it 
is almost impossible to find a Parisian whose ancestors for 
three generations have been Parisians. The same, or very 
much the same, holds good in London. Some ten years ago 
Mr. James Cantlie, in a lecture which he gave for the National 
Health Society, challenged any one to produce a Londoner of 
the fourth generation, a challenge which was not, we believe, 
taken up. The causes of this dying out of town populations 
are, no doubt, complex; but M. Lagneau points out two which, 
in Paris at least,are the most important—the enormous 
mortality during the first year of life and the very high death- 
rate from tuberculous diseases. This death-rate appears to 
be twice as great in Paris as in London, and M. Lagneau 
appears to attribute a part of this difference at least to the less 
density of population on the surface in London. The Lon- 
doner has 84 square metres, whereas the Parisian has only 39. 
—British Medical Journal, London. 


Vaccination for the Grippe.—I have found in the blood of 
persons attacked with the Grippe a microbe like that described 
by Mr. Pfeiffer, the peculiar characteristic of which is that it 
cannot be cultivated except in a certain quantity of blood. | 
have ascertained by a series of experiments that the blood 
serum of animals which have been vaccinated with cultures of 
the bacillus of influenza, possesses the power, even when 
administered in small doses, of conferring on other animals 
immunity against infection as well as against being poisoned 
by the influenza. In fact, in these cultures of the specific 


bacillus there is a toxicant to which the hare is very sensitive, 


In addition, the same serum has, I have ascertained, very 
marked curative properties. Even in feeble doses, it is capable 
of curing an animal of an infection which would kill it in five 
or six days, and that even when the therapeutic injections 
have not been begun until forty-eight hours after the inocula- 
tion. As to the quantity of serum sufficient to vaccinate with 
before infection, it is still less, and one forty-second part of a 
gramme will suffice to render a hare safe from all danger of 
infection.— Mr. Bruschettini,in Archivit per le Scienze Mediche, 
Rome, 
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SERPENT-WORGHIP IN EGYPT. 
PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE. 

Condensed for Tue Lirgerary Dicsst from a Paper in 

The Contemporary Review, London, October. 
S long ago as the year 1714, a Frenchman, Paul Lucas, in 
a book describing a journey which his title-page says 
was made in the Orient, “by orders of Louis XIV.,” tells of a 
wonder-working serpent which was revered by the Moham- 
medan inhabitants of Upper Egypt under the name of Sheikh 
Heridi, the home of which was in a mountain hollow opposite 
Tahta. Paul Lucas asserted that the serpent could be cut in 
pieces, and that the pieces would not only disappear but 

reunite in another place. 

The fame of the serpent-saint has lasted through all the 
political and other changes which have passed over Egypt 
since the days of Sieur Lucas. Norden, the Dane, who sailed 
up the Nile in 1737, has more to tell us about it than he has 
about most of the antiquities of the country, which he con- 
tented himself with observing from a distance. ‘The Arabs,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ maintain that Sheikh Haridi, having died in this 
place, was buried there, and that God by a special act of favor 
transformed him into a serpent which never dies, and which 
cures, and grants favors to all those who implore its aid and 
offer sacrifices to it. It appears, nevertheless, that this mirac- 
ulous serpent makes some distinction between different per- 
sons; it is much more propitious towards the rich and 
powerful than towards the smaller folk.” 

Passing from the Eighteenth to the Nineteenth Century, we 
find that the belief in the miraculous powers of the serpent- 
saint is no way diminished. When Legh, in 1812, made his 
somewhat adventurous excursion up the Nile into Nubia, 
Sheikh Heridi was still performing miracles. Legh wanted to 
see it, ‘‘ but as our arrival was unexpected, and time had not 
been given for the necessary previous arrangements of putting 
the animal into the oracular cave, we were answered that he 
was gone abroad, and could not now be consulted.” Ten 
years later, Sir Frederick Henniker writes about the serpent, 
and describes the “romantic” situation chosen by Saint 
Heridi for his abode. 

Sheikh Heridi is held in as much honor to-day as he was in 
the time of Paul Lucas or Norden. His md/zd, or festival, 
takes place every year, in the month which follows Ramadan, 
and lasts for eight days. It is attended by crowds of devout 
believers, largely composed of Nile sailors, who encamp for 
days together in the neighborhood of the saint’s shrine. 

Sheikh Heridi is thus the successor of Agathodzemon, of 
the healing serpent-god, who occupied so large a place in the 
religion of the ancient Egyptians. The belief in his miracu- 
lous and divine powers is as strong to-day as it was in the age 
of the Rameses or the Ptolemies; the name ischanged, that is 
all. The modern Egyptian who attends the mdélzd of the 
saint, and implores his assistance in time of sickness, cannot 
be distinguished from the Egyptian of the past, to whom the 
sacred serpent was an object of worship and the source of 
health. 

It is as Agathodzemon that the divine serpent of ancient 
Egypt still maintains his chief hold on the belief of the Egyp- 
tian people. Each house still has its Aarrés, or “ guardian” 
snake, commonly known as the Aarrds el-dét, “ the protector 
of the house.” The snake is fed with milk and eggs, and care 
is taken not to doit harm. A servant of mine, who was born 
at Helw4n, near Cairo, has often told me about the guardian 
snake of his father’s house. The snake was a large one, and 
used to come out at night for the sake of the food that was 
offered it, and to glide over the bodies of the sleeping family. 
It never did any of them any mischief, “as it was always 
treated well.” One day a stranger snake made its appearance 
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at the door of the house ; the Aarrds at once went against it, 
and after a short struggle killed the intruder. 

Beliefs like this prove how wide, if not impassable, is the 
gulf that separates the mind of the modern Egyptian from our 
own. For it must be remembered that these beliefs are shared 
by all classes alike, by the educated as well as by the unedu- 
cated. My servant, who told me the story I have repeated, as 
well as other like stories about the guardian snake, is fairly 
well educated, and a long intercourse with Europeans, as well 
as a residence in Paris, has made him skeptical about many 
things in which the majority of his countrymen have implicit 
faith. He has but a halting belief, for example, in the afariz, 
which correspond roughly with the ghosts of Europe, but he 
has no doubt at all about the gz#zm, one of whom he himself 


saw when he wasa boy, or about the mesazyerah, a species of 
afrit which, looks like a woman in white and is exceedingly 
harmful to man. Nor has he any doubt that milk or water 
drunk out of a cup made out of the horn of a rhinoceros is a 
sure antidote to poison of all kinds, including that of snakes. 
It may be said that superstitions fully equal to any of these 
still exist in our own country. They do not exist, however, 
among the educated and cultured classes, and therein lies the 
great difference between the Egyptians and ourselves. We 
cannot understand the frame of mind and point of view of our 
forefathers, which made them consider it an act of piety and 
justice to burn a witch, and our forefathers would have had the 
same inability in understanding the intellectual and moral 
point of view of ourselves. Between the European and 
the Egyptian mind the distance is even greater than between 
our own and that of our forefathers, since the ideas and beliefs 
which the Egyptian inherits differ essentially from those 
which the past has bequeathed to us. They belong to the 
great dawn of Egyptian antiquity, and, as we have seen, are as 
potent to-day as they were in the day of the Pharaohs. 


THE FIRST THREE CHAPTERS OF GENESIS. 
J. HALEvy. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirzrary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Revue Sémitique, Paris, July. 
ECENT Babylonian discoveries have made it nearly cer- 
tain that the account of the Creation in the first three 
chapters of Genesis is a transcript much reduced, of a Baby- 
lonian text treating the same subject. When was this 
transcript made? 

Without shutting his eyes willfully to the light, no one will 
believe that during the half-century that the Exile lasted, an 
Israelitish priest would study the polytheistic documents of 
the destroyers of Jerusalem, in order to extract from them an 
edifying recital, with the object of explaining the origin of the 
holiness of the Sabbath. This hypothesis is the more sense- 
less because an author of the time of the Exile would have 
been incapable, without having lost all patriotic sentiments, of 
fixing the place of the Garden blessed by Yahwe amid those 
accursed waters of Babylon which had witnessed so many 
tears and heard so many lamentations of his countrymen. 
No, such a monster never existed among any people, and the 
very fact of having imagined it does no honor to the critics. 

We must, then, go back toa time anterior to the Exile to 
fix the composition of the Hebrew account. This new posi- 
tion is tenable only by placing the composition before the 
time of the Assyrian domination in Syria, for during that time 
Aramezan had become the international language of the Court 
of Niniveh, and cuneiform characters required a special inter- 
preter. As it is difficult to imagine that the Hebrew writer 
caused to be brought to him from Babylon or Assyria the 
cuneiform tablets of the Creation with an interpreter to 
explain them, we are obliged to admit that the transference 
took place at a time when cuneiform documents were found 
and understood in Palestine itself, especially by the lettered 
class, and we are thus brought to an epoch halfway between 
the Eleventh and Ninth Centuries, that is, the reign of 
Solomon. 

Some timorous spirits will not fail to experience a feeling of 
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disquiet at the consequences which the demonstration of the 
priority of the Babylonian story of the Creation may have over 
consciences. | might reply, like so many others: Science does 
not trouble itself about the consequences of its results. In 
truth, however, the question ought to be looked at froma 
higher point of view. The idea that the great men of the 
Bible were thoroughly. acquainted with foreign sciences 
belongs to the current money of tradition. According to the 
rabbis and the Fathers of the Church, Abraham diligently 
cultivated the astronomy of the Chaldeans and Moses the 
science of the Egyptians. In these statements, there is not 
only a homage rendered to learning in general, but beyond 
that, this exact presentiment that, despite the native genius of 


reformers and the spontaneity of their doctrine, the inexorable 
law of evolution never loses its rights. Religious progress, 
like that of every other branch of human knowledge, is pos- 
sible only on the condition of assimilating, while refining, the 
fertile germs deposited by anterior thought. Logic ignores 
surprises which are too absolute. In regard to this point, 
tradition isa thousand times more sensible than certain pre- 
tended critics who, while declaring the whole Bible a pseudo- 
epigraphic work, forged after the Exile, reject comparisons 
with Egyptian and Babylonian documents, for fear of losing 
their reputation for originality ; naturally, the originality of 
falsification and fraud! We will leave these foxes to find the 
Babylonian texts too green, and continue tranquilly our com- 
parative studies which alone are capable of throwing the full 
light of day on the monuments bequeathed by antiquity. 


A FALSE ETIQUETTE. 
HENRIK PONTOPPIDAN. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen. 


T is a curious “ Sign of the Times” that the name of Christ 
is used so frequently by the men of modern progress. The 
Christian banner, hitherto kept closely covered, is now freely 
unfurled. The prophets of the New do not say any more that 
politics or science can save the world, they proclaim that 
in Christianity only is salvation; Christianity, as they under- 
stand it. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson has lately been the advocate of this 
“New Doctrine” as we might call it, this American Christi- 
anity. Local Christendom is called to arms whenever a tem- 
perance club is to be organized; or Woman Suffrage is dis- 
cussed; or clothing for the poor is to be procured. Why so? 
What have these things to do with Christianity as such. They 
are ethical. What is the specific Christianity in temperance? 
What in the subject of National defense? Have we not lately 
seen the ministers vote for Krupp guns. There is no Chris- 
tianity in such things. On the contrary. A Christian is to 
leave “all these things and follow Christ.”. Thomas A’ Kem- 
pis practises Christianity when he says: “ Here, thou hast no 
continuing city; and whatever be thy situation, thou art a 
stranger and a pilgrim, and canst never obtain rest till thou 
art united to Christ. Let thy thoughts dwell with the Most 
High, and thy desire and prayer ascend without intermission 
to Christ.” This is the language of a true Christian. How 
far removed is this from the “practical” Christianity of the 
tax-paying citizen! 

The object of Christianity is not happiness, but salvation. 
When men dream about a golden age they will set up, then 
they are in rebellion against God. 

It-is a false etiquette which invites the minister to the plat- 
form of “this world.” Let us have and keep the natural dis- 
tinction there between Ethics and Religion, and let the State 
and ethical teachers take care of the former. A compromise 
does no good and retards a true progress. The modern 
reformers, who talk so much about “Christianity ” as the only 
salvation, do not understand Christianity to be living the 
Christ life; they use the term in many very much modified 
senses, but never as A’Kempis used it, It is false etiquette to 
tolerate such confusion of terms, 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


ais ry, “Strafford,’’ Dramatic Motive in. Charlotte Porter. 
Poet Lore, Boston, October, 11 pp. 

Tue motive, it is pointed out, is the presentation of the great 
struggle between the King’s prerogative and the people's will. The 
writer presents an interesting study of the parallel motive of Shake- 
speare’s Julius Cesar. Shakespeare makes Casar 
imperial principle survives in Caesar's ghost. In Stafford, Pym sacri- 


fices his friend to emancipate the popular will, and Pym’s principle 
survives. 


Language Studies, Should They Be Limited in Secondary 
chools hae Are, in the Interests of Science? D. W. 
Abercrombie. The School Review, Hamilton (N. Y.), 7 pp. 
Tue position taken is that the most important function of the 
Secondary.Schools is to fit their pupils for the university, and that, 
although the vue A of science in the schools has been somewhat 
advanced during the last twenty years, its field in the universities 
has been still more extended. Hence this branch of study requires 
more time and attention in the Secondary Schools, and the study of 
languages pruned to afford the needed time. 


Philosophy (Sociai), Yesterday and To-day. Henri Joly. Cor- 
respondant, Paris, September 25, pp. 22. 

A coMPaRIsoN of two works, recently issued, on social philosophy, 
both written by Frenchmen, who are Israelites and philosophers. 
One of them is by Adolphe Franck, whose judgment about Montes- 
quieu in his volume was controverted by M. Jules Simon in a paper 
which appeared in our issue of October 7. The other work is by M. 
Durckeim on the division of social work. The question argued by 
both authors is as to whether there is any such thing as natural right, 
and on this question they take opposite sides. 


Pictures, Celebrated Galleries of. R. Peyre. Correspondant, 
Paris, September 25, pp. 22. 


Tuis is the third of a series of descriptive articles on the great 
private collections of pictures in Paris, and the present article deals 
with the Czartoryski collections at the Hotel Lambert, an old man- 
sion which is itself a work of art. The pictures at the Hotel, how- 
ever, are but the remains of a much larger and finer collection 
which the noble owner transferred to Cracow in Poland, whence his 
family came. 


Renandot (Theophraste): Old Journalism and New. Nineteenth 
Century, London, October, 9 pp. 

In elucidation of old journalism, we are here presented with a 
sketch of Theophraste Renandot, who, in his desire to bring the 
classes and masses into communication, established the first French 
weekly newspaper, the Gazette de France. He obtained a concession 
from Cardinal Richelieu, who recognized the use that might be 
made of the periodical, if under his control. Renandot laid down 
maxims defining the function of a newspaper, and the importance of 
truth asa prime element. With this is contrasted the new journal. 
ism, with its glorification of the personal, the unveiling of all secrets 
and scandals, and the utilization of ingenious schemes for advertis- 
ing purposes. 

Shakespeare, The Supernatural in. Annie Russell Wall. Poet- 
Lore, Boston, October, 8 pp. 


In the present paper, which is the first of the series, the critic 
takes up the dramas of ‘‘ Macbeth” and ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” The age in which Shakespeare wrote was one in which 
the gods of heathenesse still survived as malevolent demons. The 
realms of nature and of mind were alike held to be controlled by 
spirits oor or bad, but always potent; nymphs and naiads dwelt in 
sea and air, and in every wood and stream; fairies hid in every 
flower, and brownies lurked beneath the hearthstone. These were 
the beliefs of the age, and these Shakespeare believed with his imagi- 
nation: with his heart, if not with his head, and he addressed himself 
to a public who did believe entirely. 





Theatre (the), Concerning Morality in. G. Bognetti. Rassegna 
Nazionale, Florence, September 16, pp. 6. 


AN argument against exhibiting plays lacking in morality of inci- 
dent or speech, it being urged that a drama to which we can take 
without hesitation wife or daughter is more likely to draw well than 
one of the kind so current, in which the most sacred ties of humanity 
are made sport of, and the most noxious passions, with all their evil 
effects, are subjected to the gaze of the spectator, while his ears are 
offended by matters that had better been left unsaid. 


Whitman’s (Walt) “ Artistic Atheism.” Horace L. Traubel. Poet- 
Lore, Boston, October, 7 pp. 

By Artistic Atheism is to be understood, not so much a negation 
of art as a defiance of all its accepted canons. Walt Whitman and 
Wagner are coupled together as co-sinners in this regard. They see 
through the old forms and discard them. Whitman went back to 
nature for his art, lesser men take their art from artists. 
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POLITICAL, 


Belgium, The Electoral Reform in. A. Brunialti. Rassegna 
Nazionale, Florence, September 16, 24 pp. 

In a careful study of the Electoral reforms wrung from the Bel- 
gian Government a few months ago, the author notes that this is the 
first time in which the system of plural voting, heretofore only 
discussed in the books of publicists, has been made part of the poli- 
tical constitution of a free State. It remains to be seen how sucha 
system will work in practice, and if it works successfully, it cannot 
fai] to have important results in all the States of Europe. 


Cabinet Minister’s (A) Vade-Mecum. Auberon Herbert. Nine- 
teenth Century, London, October, 19 pp. 


Mr. HERBERT’s Vade-Mecum is a Code of thirteen articles con- 
cerning which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain will tell you that 
they embody the principles on which the Liberals manage their 
business; while Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt will tell you 
that they exactly express the conduct of the Conservatives whep in 
office. Mr. Herbert is evidently not in favor of majority rule, for 
he contends that ‘‘if, as the crown of progress, the Nation may be 
rightly owned by Mr: Gladstone or Lord Salisbury, then it is waste 
of time to find fault with the means devised for its attainment.” He 
contends further that nineteen-twentieths of what Governments or 
ruling majorities do, lies outside their moral capacity; and winds up 
with a prediction that, with the spread of light, the adventurous 
English race will have no further use for the typical politician. 


Chateaubriand, The Diplomatic Début of. Edouard Frémy. Cor- 
respondant, Paris, September 25, pp. 44. 

A.rHouesH Chateaubriand was rather disposed to disdain Napo- 
leon, the Emperor made him, in 1803, Attaché at Rome, a post which 
the needy writer was glad to get. His intrigues at Rome made it 
necessary to recall him, and he was transferred to the place of Envoy 
to the Canton of Valais, which post he resigned after the execution 
of the Duc d’Enghien, in 1804. The present account of his diplomatic 
work during the two years mentioned is prepared from documents 
preserved in the archives of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Finance (Crooked), A Story of. W. A. Hunter. Contemporary 
Review, London, October, 16 pp. 

Tue writer finds grave material for reflection in a study of Mr. 
Fowler’s recent report on Imperial finance. From this report it 
transpires that of the £65,000,000 raised in 1892 a total of £11,846.482 
was applied, not to any Imperial purpose, but to the reduction of 
local rates. The author contends that by this ‘‘crooked” policy, 
this amount levied upon the community at large, and drawn mainly 
from the people of small incomes, is devoted tothe relief of property- 
owners. 


German Crown (the), An Early Aspirant to. Karl Blind. 
Contemporary Review, London, October, 14 pp. 


In this paper Kar) Blind tells the story of ambitions which never 
ripened into fruition, but which at one time appear to have bad a 
measurable prospect of success. It appears from the story, that in 
the disrupted and revolutionary state of Germany between the years 
1848 to 1866, the Duke of Saxe Coburg, by siding with Liberals of 
all shades, aimed at being constituted Vice-Regent of the Empire. 
The story is told again here of how Frederick William of Prussia 
was offered the Imperial Crown by the Federal Parliament, and 
haughtily refused ‘‘a crown bespattered with the blood and dirt of 
the Revolution.” 


Germany Before Bismarck. Oorrespondant, Paris, September 25, 
pp. 28. 

HERE are printed portions of hitherto unpublished memoirs of 
M. de Bacourt, who was Ambassador to various Courts of Germany, 
before that country was united in an Empire. The moral drawn 
from M. de Bacourt’s pen-pictures is that it was a piece of criminal 
folly to bring on the Franco-Prussian War, which caused a powerful 
homogeneous Empire to be created on the frontiers of France, a 
menace to that country and to all the world, instead of leaving Ger- 
many, as she was, parceled out into small States. 


Rome, The Capital of, a New Republic. F. Marion Crawford. 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 6 pp. 

Marion CRAWFORD here goes into a discussion of the Pope’s 
place in Christendom, and on the subject of the Temporal Power, 
recognizes as logical the view frequently advanced that the Pope as 
subject to a given Government and continually exposed to its influ- 
ence and pressure, is in an anomalous position. He further points 
out the active part taken by the Catholic Church in politics, its faith 
in its own mission as a means of social redemption, and its efforts to 
influence its members to support political measures favorable to 
itself. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Buddhism, The Founder of. C. Galton. Jie Month, London, 
October, 8 pp. 

In this account, Guatama Buddha is stripped of every shred of 

idealism, and his success attributed to such an immense opinion of 

his own powers as was well calculated to impose on others. He is, 
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nevertheless, credited with humanity, although it is said only one 
instance is recorded in which he made any striking exhibition of it. 


Greek Mysteries (the), The New Testament Use of. The Rev. 
AugustineS. Carman. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin (Ohio), October, 
27 pp. 

Tus article is an inquiry into the influence of the Greek tl 
teries upon the language and mem yf of the New Testament. The 
writer first presents an account of the mysteries, especially of the 
Eleusynian Mysteries, sufficient to indicate their characteristic ideas 
and terminology; then presents instances of the reproduction of these 
ideas and this terminology in the literature of the ancient world apart 
from the New Testament, and then examines the New Testament 
for instances of the same influence upon its language and imagery. 
The conclusion is that such allusions color a large portion of those 
writings of the New Testament which had Gentile environment. 


Israel, The Message of. Julia Wedgewood. Contemporary Re- 
view, London, October, 18 pp. 

IsRAEL by its intense individualism becomes the Messianic Nation. 
The passages generally interpreted as referring to a Messiah are not, 
for the most part, conscious prophecies referring to an individual so 
much as accurate descriptions of the position of the Nation in the 
midst of other Nations. Israel is the oppressed servant of the Lord, 
the prophet of the Nations, the victim and saviour alike of the 
world. But because this is true of Israel, it is true of the typical 
Israelite. The race stands to its typical specimens in a closeness of 
relation true of no other. 


Moral World (the), The Supreme Law of. The Rev. John Mil- 
ton Williams, D.D. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin (Ohio). 

THE writer quotes Matt. xxii. 37-40 for the dictum that love is 
the one law of the moral world, the sole duty of man. He than goes 
on to elucidate the character of the love commanded, which he defines, 
not as an emotion, but as an ultimate choice. Justice, in so far as it 
has a moral significance, is but a phase of benevolence. The idea of 
retributive justice is immoral, except in so far as it is for the well- 
being of its object. 


Pantheism’s Destruction of Boundaries. Prof. Abraham Kuyper, 
D.D. Methodist Review, New York, September-—Octuber. 


THE argument is intended to show that the pantheistic tendency 
of the age, and the evolution doctrine, which is its legitimate 
daughter, tend to banish God from the world and efface the boun- 
daries between right and wrong. The conclusion is that it is vain 
for Christians to exhaust their strength in a conflict of words. 
Pantheism must be confronted with the clear and positive utterances 
of a truly-embraced confession. 


Southern Question (The). The late Rev. A. Hastings Ross, D.D., 
Biblwotheca Sacra. Oberlin, O., October, 27 pp. 


An elaborate discussion of the organization of the age a wary os 
Churches in the South, and of the justification thereby afforded for 
the attitude of the whife Churches towards the colored ones, and 
toward colored people. The Southern Churches do not refuse mem- 
bership to colored people, nor do the Conferences deny admission to 
colored Churches, but they deem such admixture inexpedient. It 
is claimed that this involves no denial of Christian brotherhood. 


Tel-el-Amarna, The Testimony of the Tablets of. The Rev. 
Henry Hayman, D.D. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin (Ohio), 
October. 

Tue writer reviews these tablets to demonstrate their close agree- 
ment with the Scripture record, and in rebuttal of the conclusions 
of the Higher Criticism that Palestine was not the seat of a devel- 
oped literature at the period of the Exodus, and that, consequently, 
the Mosaic Books were not records of contemporaneous history. The 
recent labors of Professor Sayce, in deciphering these tablets, are 
accepted as demonstrating conclusively that the Babylonish influence 
and cult had diffused itself over Syria and Canaan long before 
Egypt acquired the ascendancy, and he sets up the inference that 
the Hebrews were not an unlettered, half-savage horde, either when 
they passed out of Egypt or when they entered Canaan. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Geology, The Position of. Joseph Prestwich. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, London, October, 9 pp. 


Tue purpose of this paper is mainly to assail the position of the 
Uniformitarians, whose interpretation of geologic time is hampered 
by the theory that all changes of elevation, etc. are to be measured 
by the rate at which similar but minor changes are affected at the 
present day. Objection is also raised to the conclusions of the 
physicists as to the thickness of the earth’s crust, and its extreme 
rigidity. 


Pessimism, The Causes of. Dr. 
Review, London, October, 13 pp. 


Pessimism is ascribed generally to a recognition, or, at least, to 
an assumption, of the vanity of human endeavor to arrest the destruc- 
tive forces which impose obstacles to race, or national, progress. 
Something, of course, says the writer, must be ascribed to constitu- 
tional tendency, for we see men encountering the most formidable 
obstacles with an optimism which no defeat candim, The pessimism 
which accepts death and defeat beforehand is treated as a great in- 
spiration, more desirable even as a permanent force than optimism. 


C. H. Pearson. Fortnightly 
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SOCIOLOGICAL... 


B’ne B'rith, The Golden Jubilee of the Order of. 
Monthiy, New York, October. 


The Menorah for October puts on its gala cover, and is devoted 
entirely to matters in connection with the celebration of the Jubilee 
of the Order, the purpose of which is the spiritual and intellectual 
uplifting of the Jewish race, as well as the care of the afflicted . 
and unfortunate. The Order is credited with being one of the most 
important factors of Jewish progress in America. The number 


contains numerous photographs and short biographical sketches of 
members of the Order. 


Freedom, Struggle for, in Moslem Countries. 
Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, October, 18 pp. 


PROFESSOR VAMBERY, who is a Hungarian by birth, and has 
been more than forty years in contact with Orientalism in Turkey 
and Central Asia, tells us here how prodigious has been the march 
of progress in the direction of free thought among the Moslem 
nations in these few decades. They appear to have thoroughly 
aroused themselves from the slumber of ages. The spirit of indivi- 
dualism is dawning, Western standards are accepted, and the acts of 
rulers criticised with a freedom that is marvelous in countries which 


but fifty years ago held it as part of their creed that the voice of the 
civil ruler was the voice of God. 


Jews (the) in Spain, The Truth About. 
Catholic World, New York, October. 


THE story of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella is here told in all its historic details, and an 
attempt made to vindicate the Sovereigns from any sentiment of 
inhumanity or from any other motive than the security of the king- 
dom and the well-being of their Christian subjects. The insidious 
attempt of the Jews to get possession of Gibraltar, about the period 
of the capture of Granada, is represented as the motive which ren- 
dered the expulsion of the Jews an act of political wisdom. Author 


ity is cited to show that the measure was demanded by public 
feeling. 


Marriage (Human), The History of. OC. F. Gabbia. 
Nazionale, Florence, September 16, pp. 4. 


ANALYsis of a recent work, highly commended by A. R. Wallace, 
the eminent man of science, and written by Edwards Westermark, 
Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Finland. In this book 
the author maintains that the view taken by Spencer, Morgan, Lub- 
bock, and others, of promiscuous concubinage in the primitive ages 
of the world is a fable; that what is called marriage is as ancient as 
humanity; that the human race did not begin with promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes; and that the acknowledgment of paternal 
parentage was not posterior to the maternal. 


Offenders (Old), New Ways with. Montague Crackanthorpe. Wine- 
teenth Century, London, October, 19 pp. 

Discusses the character of crime in distinction to immorality. 
Gives a history of the principles which regulated criminal legisla- 
tion in earlier periods; an account of prison organization and disci- 
pline under the present system; the true measure of criminal 
punishment; the weight to be given to a previous conviction when 
sentencing for a second offense; and the best means for makin 
sentences more uniform. The American system is discussed ree 
carefully considered; and, incidentally, Elmira is referred to as a 
a sort of ‘‘little heaven below.” 


“Poor (the), Setting, on Work.” 
Century, London, October, 10 pp. 


Tue system of State agricultural colonies for the relief of the 
unemployed was in force in England from, at least, as early as the 
days of good Queen Bess. The management was never very suc- 
cessful, and experience has amply demonstrated that the broken- 
down artisan will not mix with the vagrant and the beggar on the 
same farm. To a certain extent, although costly, and highly suscep- 
tible to the evils of bad management, the system may be adapted to 
the needs of the beggar. 


Sunday, What Is It Worth to Labor? Joseph Cook. Our Day, 
Boston, October. 


Tuis is No. IV. of the Boston Monday Lectures of the season of 
1898. The argument is that a break in the monotony of daily toil 
is a needful relaxation; that every day’s toil, compensated by its 
night’s rest, involves a running down of the vital forces a little below 
the level of the preceding day, and that the Sunday’s rest is neces- 
sary to recuperate, and that without such periodical recuperation the 
system soon runs down, and brain and body become diseased. 


Menorah 


H. Vambéry. 


Manuel Perez Villamil. 


Rassegna 


James Mavor. Nineteenth 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Khyber Pass (Through the). Spencer Wilkinson. 
Century, London, October, 10 pp. 


THE writer who, as the guest of Colonel Warburton, the political 
officer of the Khyber tribesmen, had an opportunity of going 
through the Pass, uses the local knowledge thus obtained to discuss 
England's frontier policy, the charactey and capabilities of the 
pass, and of the Khyberees. He argues strongly for an extension of 
the railway to Cabul, but recognizes that both the Ameer, and still 
more the Afghan Mullahs are opposed to the measure, 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-WRITERS. 





THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


HE term evolution has passed so generally into current speech 
and writing that even those who still keep a firm hold on 
orthodox Christianity can hear without impatience of such a thing 
as the evolution of the Christian religion. This it is which Professor 
Caird, of the University of Glasgow, treated of in some lectures deliv- 
ered at St. Andrews University, now published in book form.* 
Exactly for whom these lectures were meant is thus stated by Zhe 
Nation (New York) in a long and carefully-written analysis of the 
work : 


“‘These Lectures on Religion, as we learn from the Preface, are 
addressed to the perplexed among the wandering children of the 
older faith—to people ‘who have become, partially at least, alienated 
from the ordinary dogmatic system of belief, but who, at the same 
time, are conscious that they have owed a great part of their spiritual 
life to the teachings of the Bible and the Christian Church.’ These 
people ‘ want an eirenicon to reconcile,them with themselves.’ The 
reconciling principles of Professor Caird’s discourse is in general 
a by him as ‘the idea of development’ which ‘teaches us to 
distinguish the one spiritual principle, which is continuously work- 
ing in man’s life, from the changing forms through which it passes 
in the course of its history ; to do justice to the past with- 
out enslaving the present, and to give freedom to the thought of the 
present without forgetting that it, in its turn, must be criticised and 
transcended by the widening consciousness of the future.’ ee 

««The result of Professor Caird’s thought is thus a revised Chris- 
tianity, from which the traditional sort of supernaturalism has 
indeed been banished. The highly unconventional character of the 
theology thus outlined is obvious. The Gospel history is in con- 
sequence interpreted without recourse to miracle. The greater part 
of traditional Church dogma appears as non-essential opinion, having 
only historical interest. Human immortality is apparently, in Pro- 
fessor Caird’s mind, at present a problem whose philosophical answer 
is decidedly incomplete, if not altogether problematic (Vol. ii, 
PP. 241-43). As to the Lengel God, the note (id., pp. 82-84) 
‘On the Unity of Pantheism and Monotheism’ rather recognizes the 
difficulties of the question than insists upon any one solution. 
‘ Nature,’ Professor Caird there tells us, ‘comes to self-consciousness 
in man,’ and ‘the process of man’s life is the continuation of the 
self-revelation of the Absolute Being which begins in nature.’ God 
is ‘the principle of unity in all things,’ and is yet ‘a living God in 
whose image man is made.’ There are ‘many difficulties in this 
view,’ but the ‘idea of evolution’ may be depended upon to suggest 
the final solution of them all.” 


Professor Caird, in the opinion of The Congregationalist (Boston), 
has overworked his theory: 


‘*Dr. Caird is a very abstract reasoner, and his volumes are meta- 
physical rather than historical. The most striking thing about 
them, and one which underlies most of their argument, is the fact 
that he seems to consider belief in the supernatural in religion as 
only one of the steps in the process of development, and one which 
has served its day and is to be discarded. In general it seems to us 
that the Christian religion, as here presented, seems somewhat un- 
natural and the work, while containing valuable truth, overworks 
its theory greatly and assumes much more than can be established.” 


The Professor ought to be well satisfied with every one who styles 
his work rational and reverent, and such is the estimate of The 
Tribune (New York) of the author’s exposition of his thesis: 


**Professor Caird’s lectures are at once a rational and reverent 
exposition of the fundamentals of Christianity and of their evolution 
in history. In his treatment of the subject he is lucid in style and 
logical in argument. The coldness and hardness of his scientific 
method are warmed and vivified by a prophetic enthusiasm and by 
an essential humanness that put him into sympathetic relations with 
the reader. Professor Caird has put the Christian world under sub- 
stantial obligations by this noteworthy contribution to what may be 
called the department of scientific theology, a form of theology 
which seems to be destined to become dominant in the world of 
Christian thought.” 


Calling the work one ‘‘of the highest order of importance,” The 
Literary World (Boston) thus enumerates the writer’s rare qualifica- 
tions for his task: 


“The author is the protagonist of the neo-Hegelian movement in 
Great Britain; a masterly metapbysician, he is also familiar with a 
wide range of literature, and illustrates his most abstract positions 
from poets like Goethe, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, lending to his 


* The Evolution of Religion. The Gifford Lectures Delivered before the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, 1n Sessions 1890-91 and 1891-92. By Edward Caird, LL.D., 
D.C.L., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, late Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. Two Volumes. Pp. xv., 400. and vii., 334. 
Macmillan & Co, 
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discussion a human interest which few philosophical works have. 
He has not that encyclopedic range over science which is at once 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s strength and weakness; but Mr. Spencer can- 
not be compared with him in the field of metaphysics, where the 
Glasgow professor has perfect command of his subject. He has not 
Prof. Max Miiller’s Oriental lore, but he can easily show the fallacy 
of the noted philologist’s philosophizing on the Infinite. In a word, 
he is, as every discriminating reader will confess, thoroughly at 
home when he discusses the philosophy of evolution and of religion, 
and any chapter of his first volume, the more philosophical of the 
two, is sufficient to prove his right to sit as a teacher of the 
teachers.” 


SIR WILLIAM FRASER’S TABLE-TALK. 


UBLISHERS in the United States seem to have overlooked a 
book which has quite recently appeared in England. To judge 
from the English comments on the volume which bears the title 
*‘Hic et Ubique,” * the production is very entertaining. Who the 
author is and the nature of his work are told by The Pali Mali 
Gazette (London): 


‘Sir William Fraser is the author of two of the best little gossip- 
ing books of an exceedingly gossipy time: ‘Words on Wellington,’ 
and ‘Disraeli and His Day.” Though they do but convey light 
impressions, they are of considerable value, those little books, as 
well as pleasant; being not unlike a brace of bottles from the Gre- 
ville vintage converted into ‘cup.’ Pleasing the world very much, 
they very much pleased their author. Delightedly he puts together 
another volume of memories and anecdotes, promising one more at 
least: as to which he may be assured that should it be like and no 
worse than the third farrago now before us it will be welcome as 
strawberries and cream in a thirsty land. 

“ «Hic et Ubique’ is a book of paragraphs as fascinating as rou- 
lette. To begin is to be led on again and again; the end of one little 
excitement bringing a thirst of impatience for the next. Beginning 
with the only murder he has ever seen (a story which would make a 
magnificent first chapter for a novel), Sir William Fraser pours out 
a series of stories, portrait-sketches, criticisms, bon mois, scandals, 
philosophic reflections, and instructions in taste for the unrefined, of 
which any three could be repeated between the soup and the fish. 
This is to show the character of the book, and the excellent light, 
brief, touch-and go style of the author. In fact, a more perfect title 
for the volume would have been ‘The Dinner-Table Prattle of an 
Extremely Interesting Person’; though Sir William Fraser might 
object on one ground to the word ‘ prattle,’ and on another to choos- 
ing for himself the designation here suggested. However, that is 
what the title should be; ‘prattle’ conveying a sense of the tum- 
bling, frothing, sparkling little eddies of a mountain stream (which, 
with its side pools of calm reflection two feet broad, these pages 
exactly resemble), while all Sir William Fraser’s modesty must leave 
room for consciousness that the author of ‘Hic et Ubique’ is the 
very type and topmost specimen of the ‘extremely interesting person 
to meet.” He has seen, he has heard, he has known many other 
interesting persons in great variety, and knows many things about 
them. Moreover, he knows how to tell what he knows, and does so 
with a freedom of deliverance and a polish of diction which is the 
mark of the best raconteurs.” 


We learn something more about the author from The Colonies and 
India (London), which finds the publication thoroughly amusing: 


‘* Under this title, Sir W. Fraser publishes a volume of anecdotes, 
ideas, and witty sayings, gathered from all sources, and about an 
enormous variety of subjects. It is difficult to make a further gen- 
eral statement than that they are well written and interesting. Of 
the anecdotes most appear new, while a few are old friends with 
new surroundings, possibly an.inevitable result in such a collection. 
Some of the mere ideas, though suggestive and of unusual mould, 
might wtth advantage have been omitted from this volume. Some- 
thing ~_ when coming upon one of these sandwiched between a 
scandal and a bon mot. 

‘Sir William was born in 1826, and succeeded to the baronetcy 
before he was in his teens. He was at Eton, and took his degree at 
Oxford, besides having served long enough to bea captain in the 
Life Guards, and having been frequently a Member of Parliament 
between the years 1850 and 1880. He had in consequence excep- 
tional opportunities for seeing all kinds of society, and gathering 
materials for a work such as this from the best sources. Some of 
his anecdotes may appear too personal, while others veil but thinly 
the personalities of the actors. Sir William preserves a habit which, 
we believe, was common at an earlier date, of emphasizing various 
words by the use of a capital letter; Honor, Hotel, Politics, Good 
Faith, are specimens of this curious custom. It is difficult to decide 
how seriously Sir William intends himself to be taken by his read- 
ers. The gin anecdote requires a great deal. of swallowing. A 
curious light is thrown on the author’s character by the anecdotes 
anent Landseer and the young lady who should have sat for Juno, 


* Hic et Ubique. By Sir William Fraser, Bart. London: Sampson Low, Mar- 
ston, & Co,, 1893, 
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and those relating to the author’s interviews with Lord Lytton; here 
is no conceit, but firmly-grounded conviction. 

‘‘The volume will well repay perusal. Even if personal, the 
author is usually genial. All anecdotes cannot be turned with 
equal point, but with so adroit a raconteur, much is made of seem- 
ingly unpromising material. Small doses should be taken, and the 
reader can be sure of appreciating a good thing when it comes.” 


The volume ought to be especially welcome in our country, since, 
according to; The Times (London), it is rich in Thackerayana, always 
eagerly read in the United States: 


‘Sir William Fraser writes with an old-fashioned grace entirely 
becoming to one who is connected by so many ties with the world of 
past celebrities, and even a faint aroma of egotism and a suspicion 
of pedantry comport well with his Nestorian réle. To convey any 
notion of the multifariousness of Sir William's reminiscences and 
notes is impossible within the limits at our command. The volume 
is particularly rich in anecdotes of Thackeray, of whom Sir William 
was a close friend and an enthusiastic admirer of his writings, 
though not, it appears, of his conversation. Sir William takes credit 
for having cured Thackeray of his contempt for theaverage military 
intellect. It isto be observed that notwithstanding contradiction 
from a witness of the highest authority, Sir William betrays no con- 
sciousness that his discovery of the Waterloo ballroom has been dis- 
credited. It is difficult, indeed, not to admire the naiveté with which 
he treats the list of guests furnished to him by Lady de Ros as 
throwing doubt upon her accuracy rather than on his.” 


“QUESTIONS AT ISSUE.” 


Bf aces are critics who havea strong prejudice against all volumes 

made up of reprints from periodical publications. It is plain 
that such a prejudice is silly, since a great deal of valuable and inter- 
esting matter by the same author, appearing in various numbers of 
different magazines, is practically inaccessible until it is collected in 
a volume. Mr. Edmund Gosse, an English critic of some reputa- 
tion, has made a book, to which he has given the title ‘Questions at 
Issue,”* out of a number of papers by him which have been pub- 
lished in sundry periodicals, and the point to be determined is 
whether these papers are worthy of republication. As to that The 
Academy (London) is of the opinion that some are worthy and some 
are not: 


‘““There is much in the book that is admirable; there is, unfor- 
tunately, much more that is unsatisfying and disappointing; and 
what is best is too often suggestive of that rather muddled popular 
phrase, ‘The right thing in the wrong place.” . . . 

‘* When, as in the last third of his book, Mr. Gosse does not write 
up to atitle, presumably supplied by some one else, but upon a theme 
certainly chosen by himself, he is what we have known him to be of 
old, and his charm is of the old, pleasant kind. Indeed, I would not 
have it thought that I see nothing of value even in the group of 
essays where in the main the journalist overpowers the man of letters. 
There are detachable passages which have the worth of fine insight 
and happy expression; the misfortune is that they are detachable— 
that they are nuggets, not members of an organism. rte 

‘* There is a valuable passage, in the essay ‘ Has America Produced 
a Poet ?’ upon the qualities and limitations of the verse of Emerson. 
The limitations have had many ‘pious and painefull’ exponents; 
but among English critics the qualities have been ignored with a 
shameful unanimity of ignorance or insensitiveness, and Mr. Gosse 
is, so far as I know, the first to take away their reproach.” 


If The Times (New York) is to be trusted Mr. Gosse’s entire book 
is worth reading: 


‘* But all that Mr. Gosse writes has the touch of the artist and the 
charm of a graceful style. His opinions of Stephenson’s poetry and 
Kipling’s prose are particularly interesting. It is pleasant to learn 
that Mr. Gosse considers Mr. Howells a ‘ great novelist.’ We doubt, 
however, if Mr. Howells can be said to have ‘extreme popularity in 
America except in a certain Europeanized clique.’ It is important 
to know that there is an instinctive dislike of Howells among Eng- 
lishmen, and the theory that that is due to our novelist’s democracy 
is a favorite one with Mr. Gosse. Howells, he thinks, is the only 
great novelist our race has produced who seems ‘to write under the 
influence of democracy and to be absolutely inspired by the demo- 
cratic spirit.’ ” 


With none of the essays has The Congregationalist (Boston) any 
fault to find: 


‘*They deal with contemporary authors and literature, and, inas- 
much as men perhaps are more disposed to form and maintain firmly 
opinions about the living than about the dead, they may provoke 
dissent. They certainly are frank and positive—as they should be. 
They are stirring and suggestive, bright in manner, and wholesome 
in impression. Mr. Gosse is as much of an oracle on literary topics 
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as almost anybody else just now, and has a large following of 
readers.” 


Certain general qualities of Mr. Gosse are, in the opinion of The 
Public Ledger (Philadelphia), worthy of commendation: 


‘* All these essays preserve a lofty standard of taste, and, it may be 
said, a generous one; but the most rare and delicate exercise of the 
critic’s functions is apparent in ‘Shelley in 1892,’ the centenary 
address delivered in Horsham (the poet’s birthplace), in August, one 

ear ago. Admirable is the company gathered together in ‘An 
‘lection at the English Academy,’ a lL taale sketch of exquisite 
proportions. Pleasant it is to saunter with this gentle and accom- 
plished critic and listen to him unfold his original ideas. ‘Questions 
at Issue’ is an ingenious and acute analysis of contemporary litera- 
ture.” 


By no means so high an estimate is put by The Herald (Boston) on 
Mr. Gosse or the papers here collected: 


“Mr. Edmund Gosse is a mild sort of essayist who has ability to 
treat small subjects exceedingly well. He is a corner-book man. 
He is exceedingly good at hunting up authors who have been for- 
gotten, or subjects that are out of the way, and he has little or no 
grasp of the larger subjects which a stalwart man will undertake. 
This volume might be thought to have a serious purpose, but beyond 
its literary character, it contains nothing which will make one’s head 
ache, and it is a very light treatment even of literary — 
, In the paper on the ‘ Influence of Democracy on Literature,’ 
there is an attempt at the serious treatment of some aay | subjects, 
but it is impossible for Mr. Gosse to be serious, or even thoughtful, 
and even when one reads his recent paper on Tennyson, or the 
address on Shelley, one is struck by the same lack of thoughtfulness 
and of an adequate comprehension of the forces which enter into 
literary life. The rest of the contents of this volume are too trifling 
for criticism. They are amusing or entertaining, as the case may 
be, the chit-chat of a cultivated man, but not the work of one who 
has serious work to do in the world, or who rises aboves trifles.” 


So The Literary World (Boston) is not prepared to go further than 
to say that the essays are ‘‘ agreeable reading ”: 


‘This volume is very agreeable reading for the casual hour when 
an elaborate critical essay would be too formidable. Most of the 
papers contain scarcely more than a few hints given without dog- 
matism, or a modicum of information put forth unmagisterially— 
the prolonged review of ‘Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Short Stories,’ 
of which Mr. Gosse is a cordial admirer, is the one exception.” 
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THE CONTINUOUS SESSION. 
“‘ Senatorial Sluggers.” 


The News (Ind. Rep.), St. Paul.—Let it be 
noted that the United States: Senate, under 
the rule of the first Democratic majority it 
has had since the war, is obliged to adopt the 
ethics of the 24-foot slugging-ring in order to 
reach a vote on a question of paramount im- 
portance to the country! - 


The Degradation of the Senate. 


The Public Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadel- 
phia.—Intellectual deliberativeness has been 
displaced by physical force, and the Senate 
has ceased to be the arena of statesmanship, 
and become the scene of muscular struggle. 
«+ « This degradation of the Senate of the 
United States, and this sacrifice of the welfare 
of the Nation, have had but one excuse, and 
that too puerile to be for a moment seriously 
considered. It. is that the preservation of the 
‘‘courtesy of the Senate” is of more import- 
‘ance, than the preservation of the National 
prosperity; more commanding than the ex- 
pression of the popular will; more potent than 
the power of the country. 


**The New Kind of Government.” 


. The Tribune (Rep.), New York.—Various 
kinds of government have been tried by the 
human race. But now appears a new 
kind—government by physical endurance. 
It is something like a return to the Stone Age. 
The stout Senator who can thrash his oppo- 
nent on the floor is prevented by the march 
of civilization. The able Senator who can 
overpower his opponent in reason argues and 
pleads in vain. The will of the millions who 
elect Senators is impotent. The majority in 
the Senate is defeated by its rules. Govern. 
ment now turns upon the power of the minor 
ity to tire out the majority, to live with less 
sleep and less eating, so that the typical 
American of the period should be Dr. Tanner, 
who beat the world in fasting. Certain Demo- 
crats fail to appreciate this new form of Gov- 
ernment, as it blocks their purposes. They 
forget that it was an invention of their own. 
For many years the Republican Nation found 
in a Republican Senate the exgression of its 
will. Then the Democratic Party 
set out to defeat that will. Unable to outvote 
the majority, Democratic Senators resorted to 
physical endurance. They could filibuster in- 
definitely, resisting measures which the Nation 
wished, and the rule of the Senate made the 
ane powerless when the minority was 
willing and determined to defeat it by sheer 
endurance of fatigue. 


Voorhees Defeated. 


The Times (Rep.), Brooklyn.—In the “ test 
of physical endurance,” which Mr. Voorhees 
and his friends invited, they have been con- 
spicuously defeated, and little hope remains 
except for the adoption of the best available 
compromise. It is & poor outcome of over 
two months of debate, but the revelation 
which it gives of the utter incompetence of 
the Administration gives reason to hope that 
they will be able to accomplish very little in 
the way of redeeming the destructive pledges 
of their platform when they lock horns with 
the veteran fighters on the Republican side. 
There is every reason to believe that the re- 
sult of the defeat of the Administration forces 
in the attempt to force a vote in the Senate 
on the Repeal Bill will be to lead the majority 
to look with favor on the proposition to sub- 
stitute for the Sherman Act a modified form 
of the Bland Act, directing the purchase and 
coinage of a lesser amount of silver every 
month. . . . But what will President Cleve- 
land do? The President is*just about as stub- 
born and “‘sot” in his way as the silver Senators 


.| are, and he is known to be resolutely opposed 
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to everything that savors of compromise. 
Patience Ceases to be a Virtue. 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia. — The test 
of endurance in the Senate ended just as it 
was evident that it must end. As long as the 
Senate adheres to the impracticable theory 
that itcan act only by unanimous consent, 
any four or five determined men can prevent 
its acting at all. It is idle to talk or 
think about passing the repeal under the rule 
of unanimous consent. If the Senate will not 
change its mode of procedure, it is an 
acknowledgment that it does not care to pass 
this Bill, and it might as well begin to con- 
sider what it will pass, or else go home. . . . 
And so the Senate plays with the sufferings | 
of the country and the few earnest men are 
powerless to accomplish anything in the face 
of indolence and insincerity. Never before 
has the. patience of the American people been 
so sorely tried. Never before was there greater 
need for heroic statesmanship. 


Action or Adjournment. 


The Times (Dem.), Chicago.—Republican 
Senators would have delighted to pose before 
the country as victims of the tyranny of a 
majority. They have been deprived of that 
satisfaction by the patience of Senator Voor- 
hees, who, though in common with the 
country, he knew that these men were abusing 
the courtesy of the Senate, gave them all the 
time that in reason a minority could ask to 
make exposition of their views. The farce is 
to come to an end. No man can say 
what will come out of the Senate of the 
United States. It is not a popular body. Its 
utility has long been doubted. Its power, of 
course, is as great to-day as at any time 
in the history of the Republic. But it never 
before showed itself so unrepresentative, so 
at variance with party opiniun as during the 
last two months. If the Senate will 
not join the House in the passage of the 
Wilson Bill, let Congress adjourn. 


The Right of the Majority. 


The Times (Dem.), New York.—The major- 
ity has the right to act. If it is united, it.can 
find means to act far more dignified, more 
logical, more in the spirit of representative 
government than submitting its members to 
the Chinese torture of sleeplessness. The 
first that suggests itself is the one advocated 
by the Exchanges of Memphis, that the Vice- 
President, in the Chair, should decline to rec- 
ognize any Senator for any purpose except a 
motion that the vote on the Repeal Bill be 
taken. A second means, and one which would 
relieve the Vice-President of the responsibil- 
ity and put the majority clearly in possession 
of its rights, is that a motion should be made 
to proceed to vote on the Repeal Bill without 
debate. Any one can make that motion. If 
the Vice-President entertains it, the minority 
can, if any one of them chooses, appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. The ma- 
jority can lay the appeal upon: the table 
and take the vote on the Bill. Should the 
Vice-President rule that the motion is not in 
order, the majority can appeal from that ru- 
ling, can overrule it, and take the vote that) 
will pass the Bill. Either proceeding is one 
that the great body of the people would hail 
with delight. The last-described one is 
clearly within the rights of the majority. It 
is not prohibited even by any rule of the 
Senate, and if it were, the rules are for the | 
regulation of action, not for the suppression 
of action. The majority would simply be car- 
rying out the will of the people in an orderly, 
deliberate, lawful manner. | 

The Tribune (Rep.), Detroit. — Senator 
Voorhees rejects with scorn the only method | 
by which debate can be terminated, and that | 
is by an arbitrary ruling of the presiding of- | 
ficer of the Senate, backed by a majority of | 
the Senators. Senator Voorhees thinks this | 
would be on a par with treason or murder, | 
— is the only remedy for the present dead- | 
ock. 
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“A Fight to a Finish.” 
The Evening Telegraph (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


, —It was undoubtedly the original intention oi 
| the framers of the National Government to 


have the Senate composed of the ablest, most 
upright and experienced statesmen to be se- 
cured for service therein; and, further, that 
this body should act as a needful brake upon 
the more impulsive House; that it should rep- 
resent the sober second thought of the people; 
and to this end its rules were made so elastic 
and generous that every man was placed upon 
his personal honor. It was never intended 
that a minority, great or small, might de- 
finitely and permanently prevent legislative 
action. The Democratic leaders in the Senate 
know this, and they further know that they 
could have brought about a different state of 
affairs if their party was not so hopelessly 
adrift on this great financial question of the 
hour. The ‘‘fight to a finish” has 
been a sham from the beginning. This is 
the plain truth about the matter, and it is high 
time the country realized it. Let us now see 
what the next step will be. The unknown 
quantity in the calculation of the Democratic 
leaders is the Executive. Without his sup- 
port | must utterly fail. To what extent 
they will be able to swerve or control him 
remains to be seen. 


Vacillating Voorhees. 


The Tribune (Rep.), Minneapolis. — The 
move of Voorhees in calling for a test of 
physical endurance, instead of for the pre- 
vious question and a vote, is regarded by the 
Republican friends of repeal as a sample of 
the vacillating and dilatory tactics which have 
characterized the mar from the pm 4 
While pretending to be the friend of repeal, 
Voorhees has steadily supported every plan 
which could aid the antirepeal side. . . . 
The physical test programme may be Dem- 
ocratic, but it is not business. 





COMPROMISE TALK. 
A Democratic Compromise. 


The Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta.— An ideal 
compromise would be one in which the Demo- 
crats and their Western allies could unite, 
and which would be opposed by the goldbug 
Republicans. . It is to be clearly 
borne in mind that the Democrats are not 
seeking a compromise with the Republicans. 
It is to be a compromise between Democrats 
so that they can get their majority together 
and push through such financial legislation as 
will meet the views of the people, at least 
temporarily. There ought to be no necessity 
of a compromise between Democrats. The 
Chicago platform, as construed by the voters 
of the country, ought to be the gauge and 
measure of Democratic action. But as the 
necessity does exist, the Democratic majority 
should get togetherand arrange a compromise 
without regard to the views and wishes of the 
Republican minority which represents the 
Shylocks of the East. From a party point of 
view, it would be a very fortunate thing if a 
compromise could be framed that would 
encourage the goldbug Republicans to oppose 
it. Such an event would be in the nature of 
a strengthening-plaster for the organization, 
and prove to be extremely beneficial. 


Unconditional Repeal. 


The World (Dem.), New York. — Senator 
Quay said to a delegation of Pennsylvania 


| business men who called upon him and his 


colleague that unconditional repeal was 
doomed, and that conditional repeal would in 
his opinion be passed in from three to ten 
days. The people demand and need 
the unconditional repeal of the Sherman Law. 
The President has faithfully presented their 
demand to Congress. The House has prompt- 
ly and fully responded. If now the Senate 
dares to try to defeat the will of the people 
for what the majority leaders think is party 
advantage, the party will have to pay the 
Senator Quay would be delighted to 
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assist in the process. But the Democrats who 
shall aid him will have the rest of their lives 
in which to reflect in vain chagrin on the 
senseless and needless wreck of their party’s 
hopes. 


The Herald (Ind.), Chicago.—What can 
Democratic compromising Senators gain by 
making their party responsible ? How will it 
fare with their party if relapse comes and 
hundreds of thousands of men are thrown out 
of work by their action? Repeal is sure to 
come, sooner or later, and woe be to the men 
and the party that seek to prevent it. These 
men are bringing execration upon themselves, 
and preparing defeat for both themselves and 
their party. Their party is on trial, and they 
are doing what they can to show that it does 
not deserve to be entrusted with power to 
shape the public policy. 


‘“*Compromise Won’t Go.” 


The Daily Argus (Rep.), Fargo, N. D.— 
The resolve of the Republican repealers to 
stand for repeal without compromise, and to 
prevent the enactment of any other legislation 
until repeal is accomplished is a wise one. 
First, because it is certain that repeal can be 
accomplished sooner than any desirable com- 
promise can be reached; and, second, because 
a compromise would be the infliction of a new 
era of uncertainty upon the country. The 
Sherman Law itself is a compromise, and we 
all know how badly that has worked. A new 
compromise might be as bad, and even worse 
in its results. When the financial question is 
settled it should be settled right. Let the re- 
pealers fight it out on this line if it takes all 
the Fall and all the Winter and all next Spring 
and Summer. 


‘*No Compromise With the Enemy.” 


The Caucasian (Dem.), Goldsboro, N. C. — 
When the goldbugs and monopolists can 
score a point against the people they always 
do it unconditionally and uncompromisingly 
Van When they fail in their cold and 
heartless design, then they begin to say 
through the partisan papers that they own 
that there ought to be a compromise, but 
the compromise is always in their favor. 
Rid This is now the game that is going on 
in Congress. They are ta)king of compromise. 
Why compromise when you are right? A 
patriot placed on guard never will give an 
inch to the enemies of the people. Let every 
friend of the people say to Mr. Cleveland and 
his goldbug advisers and backers, that we 
will not move an inch; weare here defending 
the rights of the people, we demand justice 
and will take nothing less. Watch 
every man who favors a compromise in this 
fight between the people and the money-devil. 


No Partnership with National Banks. 


National Watchman (People’s Party), Wash- 
ington.—No legislation that involves a part- 
nership with national banks can in any event 
receive the support of the People’s Party. 
No legislation that provides for an issue of 
interest-bearing bonds can escape the con 
demnation and opposition of the People’s 
Party. Upon these two propositions the sil- 
ver men of the West, the money-owners of 
the East, and all others can safely rely. More 
bonds means more national banks, and more 
national banks means a further enslavement 
of the people. To this the People’s Party is 
unalterably opposed, and will contend against 
to the bitterend. Let the silver men beware 
of all attempts of this character, as it will 
surely return to torment its authors. 





THE SENATE’S DELAY. 
‘** Holding Up Business.” 


The Mail and Express (Rep.), New York.— 
The Democratic Senators, responsible for 
failure to pass the Silver Repeal Bill, are 
“holding up” the business of the country and 
deserve the severest condemnation of the 
American people. They are kceping the 
doors of factories closed to wage-carners at 
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the beginning of a season when work is usually 
more important than at any othertime. They 
are placing barriers in the way of enterprise, 
and preventing business recuperation so es- 
sential to merchants who have passed through 
along period of depression. But above all, 
they are holding up republican institutions to 
ridicule by showing to the world that a 
minority can defy the will of a majority, when 
that majority is backed by the great mass of 
the people.§ 


** Without Constituents.” 


The Times (Dem.), Kansas City.—The fili- 
bustering, anti-repeal minority in the United 
States Senate are to-day without constituents 
Reliable information frum the States of 
Nevada and Colorado, which are most vitally 
interested in the resuscitation of silver, indi- 
cates that the sentiment of the majority of the 
people of those States is to-day for immediate 
action in the United States Senate, and for 
the repeal of the Sherman Law. Congress. 
man Bryan discovered to his sorrow that his 
constituents are four to one against the posi- 
tion which he has taken in Congress on this 
question, and a poll in the State of Missouri 
would, without doubt, reveal the same fact as 
to the sentiment of thisState. . . . There 
is, therefore, practically in the United States 
Senate to-day a filibustering minority, resist- 
ing the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act, representing no party and no 
constituency, injuring the public welfare, 
obstructing public business, making direct 
and ruinous war against every industry in the 
country, and inflicting untold losses and 
suffering upon the laboring classes and busi- 
ness of the entire Nation. 


Closure Needed. 


The Inquirer (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. — 
The obstructive tactics resorted to by the 
opponents of the repeal of the silver purchase 
clause in the Sherman Act has directed the 
attention of the whole country to Senatorial 
methods of procedure, and there is no doubt 
that a public demand exists for the adoption 
of some form of closure that will enable the 
majority to compel a vote when the ques 
tion under consideration has been fully dis- 
cussed. What is known as cloture in the 
French Assembly and as closure in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons has long been in 
force in the House of Representatives under 
the name of the previous question. This 
came as a parliamentary necessity, because 
the House had grown too large to permit un- 
limited freedom of debate. In the Senate, the 
condition that forced the previous question 
upon the House of Representatives did not 
exist until within the last few years, but now 
the number of Senators is so great that if the 
Senate is to continue todo business, some form 
of closure will have to be found that will 
allow a vote upon every question without im- 
pairing the deliberative character of the body. 


The Voters’ Mistake. 


The Wisconsin (Rep.), Milwaukee. —The 
voters are now enjoying the fruits of the 
grave mistake which they committed in 
electing a Democratic House and Demo 
cratic Senate. So far there has been 
nothing but utter evil resulting from their 
government. Some politicians think it would 
be a good thing to have the contest prolonged 
in the Senate until after the November elec- 
tions, as the reaction against the Democratic 
Party is growing more sweeping and more 
terrible in all the Northern States, and will 
ripen into acyclone under Democratic imbe- 
cility and mismanagement The results in 
November will be an eye-opener to the bas- 
tard Democratic leaders who are now mis 
ruling the country, and seem to have no 
compunction while they are wrecking its 
financial and industrial interests. 


“Opposed to Free Democracy.” 


Joseph Chamberlain in The Times, New 
York.—Mr. Chamberlain, speaking of the 
dead-lock in the Senate, said: ‘‘ My opinion is 
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that Americans are the most patient people on 
the face of the globe. Such an outcome from 
an organized system of obstruction would be 
impossible in England, which, I venture to 
say, even with my foot on New York soil, is 
far more democratic than America. Democ- 
racy, as I take it, means the government of 
the people by the people. Are true Demo- 
cratic principles carried out when a minority 
of the legislative body, not representing the 
feeling of the majority of the people, can bid 
defiance to the majority of the legislative body 
which does represent the feeling of the ma- 
jority of the people? I am not judging the 
merits of the Silver Bill. I am delivering an 
opinion based on what I am told is the feel- 
ing of the country at large with regard to 
the repeal of the Silver Law. Iam told that 
the country is crying out for repeal, and that 
the minority in the Senate is able to obstruct 
such repeal, and is actually doingit. Such ob- 
struction, I repeat, is opposed to true democ- 
racy, and would be impossible in England.” 
But is not obstruction a favorite weapon of 
some minorities in the British Parliament ¢ 
‘*Only when the party in the minority has good 
cause to think that, in spite of its small num- 
bers in the legislative body, it voices the feel- 
ing of the Nation. The branch of the Union- 
ist Party to which I belong was accused of 
obstruction last session. But we believed that 
we represented the majority in the country, 
and we maintained that belief. If I under- 
stand it rightly, this is not the case in the 
United States Senate. In our Parliament we 
cannot oppose the real wishes clearly defined 
and stated, of the people, while the silver men 
here are bringing forward all the opposition 
they are able.” 


Representation in the Senate. 


The Globe- Democrat (Rep.), St. Louis.—The 
need for an alteration in the organic law on 
the question of Senatorial representation is so 
manifest and conspicuous that if a moderate 
measure to this end be pushed intelligently in 
Congress it will probably be able to gain the 
ratification of the three-fourths of the States 
necessary to secure its adoption. It is an ab- 
surdity to allow Nevada and Wyoming equal 
representation in the Senate with New York 
and Pennsylvania. At the present time Ne- 
vada’s population, allowing for the decrease 
that has been going on for many years past, 
is about 40,000 or 42,000; while New York's 
is now considerably over 6,000,000. New 
York has 150 times as many inhabitants as 
Nevada, but Nevada has as many votes in the 
Senate as New York. Wyoming in 1890 had 
only about 60,000 inhabitants, while Pennsyl- 
vania had, in round figures, 5,250,000, or not 
far from 100 times as many, yet Wyoming 
has as great weight as Pennsylvania in the 
upper branch of Congress. This is a dis- 
crimination against the large States which is 
harmful and dangerous. 


How to Break the Deadlock. 
[Bx-Judge Thomas M. Cooley,in The Evening Post, New 
York. 


“The Senate is one House of a Legislature 
created by the Constitution to make laws for 
the country. Its authority to act is by ma- 
jority; this is clearly implied, and as much 
a part of the constitutional grant of power 
as if expressly declared. If the Senate were 
to make a rule declaring that the minority 
might by talk for the express purpose, and 
by dilatory motion having no other object, 
or in any other way, stop legislation and 
prevent the majority proceeding to vote, the 
rule would be void, because depriving the 
Senate of its constitutional power. . . . 

‘Its constitutional duty plainly is to pro- 
ceed as if no such revolutionary rule or custom 
existed. When a minority of the members 
show by their conduct and even boastingly de- 
clare that they propose to avail themselves 
thereof for the express purpose of preventing 
the Senate exercising its constitutional au- 
thority, they are in so doing professedly 
making use of the rules of the body for a dis- 
orderly purpose, and the Senate is no more 
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bound to submit to their disorderly pro- 
ceedings than it would be to that of persons 
og! aes se he am ear te attempt 
prevent regular an egislation. 

“Members of the majority should make the 
oy eae looking to definite and final 
on the pending measure, and the pre- 
siding officer should recognize them; since only 
in that way can the inalienable right of the 
Senate to express its will be exercised. If 
this is not done, upon an assumption that in 
some manner, by the action or non-action of 
the Senate, it has become impossible unless 
the minority assents, then the leading prin- 
ciple in representative government is, in one 
house of Congress, abrogated. 
‘This is a monstrous proposition. It is not 
true unless a revolution is already effected in 
our Government. The Senate has all the 
powers to-day it ever had, and one of them is 
to proceed to take the sense of its members 

upon proposed legislation.” 

The Senate Is Immutable. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York.—That instru. 
ment [the Federal Constitution] declares that 
no State can be deprived of its equal rep- 
resentation in the Senate without its own 
consent. As that consent, of course, would 
never be given, it is plain that a change in the 
composition of the Senate can be effected, not 
by any Constitutional machinery, but only by 
@ resort to revolution. Will it be pretended 
that, although the Constitution does not au- 
thorize any change in the composition of the 
Senate, it does not in terms prohibit the aboli- 
tion of that body? Manifestly the perpetuity of 
the Senate is assumed in the guarantee of equal 
representation in it. The framers of the Con- 
stitution would not have ventured to offer, 
nor would the smaller States have accepted, 
the delusive boon of equal representation 
in an assembly which might against their 
wishes be annihilated. The Supreme Court 
of the United States would not listen to any 
other construction of the clause in question 
than this: that it shuts the door of the Senate 
Chamber in the face of the whole machinery 
for Constitutional emendation, and says, in 
effect : Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther. 
It clothes the Upper House of our Federal 
Congress with the attributes of perpetuity and 
immutability. Only that power before which 
all safeguards and guarantees devisable by 
man must crumble—the power of successful 
revolution—can abolish the Senate of the 
United States, or redistribute its members ac- 
cording to population. 


The Democrats in a “Hole.” 


The Inter. Ocean( Rep.), Chicago.—The truth 
is, the Democrats of the Senate are in a deep 
hole, and with a enterey of the Republicans 
standing ready to help them out, they are still 
on deposit, as Congressman Everett would 
say, in that cavity. Al) through the cam- 
paign, the Democratic speakers and press in 
every State west of the Alleghanies and south 
of the Ohio advocated free silver, while sup- 
porting for the Presidency a man known to be 
an extreme single-standard goldite. The 
present embarrassment has grown naturally 
out of that political dishonesty. Grover 
Cleveland knew perfectly well that he was 
being floated on a free-silver wave in the 
South and West, but be trusted to luck and 
patronage to relieve him from the inevitable 
em ent. If he fails, and the country 
cries in vain for repeal, the fault will not rest 
at all upon the Republican Party, in the 
Senate or out. Let the Democrats maintain 
their quorum and force a vote, if not in one 
way, then in another. They have a clear 

rity in the Senate, and should find their 
own way out, or acknowledge their utter 
mcy and unfitness to handle the reins 

of Government. 


“* Nobody Believes It.” 


The Journal (Rep.), Kansas City.—Accord- 
sy eg all established methods of warfare, it 
is the duty of those who are combating the 
arrogance of the money-dealers to contest 
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every foot of ground. If they fail in the first 
round, and are compelled to see gold made 
the single unit of values, then the contest to 
reinstate silver must begin; but the struggle 
now is to hold the ground they have. The 
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| regard the history of the attempt to repeal the 
|Sherman Act is a precedent. If Southern 
| Senators could find it in their conscience to 
| filibuster against the Voorhees Bill, they 


‘must not be surprised if their Northern 


country is not suffering for a lack of money. | colleagues adopt the same means to defeat the 
It has never had so much in all its history as | Tucker proposal. 


now. The suffering from which millions are 
in idleness and all enterprise is held in abey- 
ance is from a lack of confidence in the pur- 
poses of the party that has control of the 


‘* The Stride to Anarchy.” 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York.—With the 
neatness and dispatch of a well-drilled: ma- 


destinies of the country for the immediate | chine, the Democrats of the House have 


future. The wreckers themselves tell us that 
the trouble all comes from the opposition to 
the repeal of the Sherman Law. ‘They do not 
believe it. They know where the responsibil- 
ity lies, and they would shift the responsibil- 
ity from the Tariff Question to the financial 
issue. They raised the latter issue for that 
purpose, and they continue to discuss it to 
that end. 


Repudiates Both Parties. 


The News (Dem.), Denver,—The demand for 
the repeal of the Sherman Law, without any 
substitute recognizing silver as a money 
metal, comes only from an aristocracy of 
wealth and such agencies, including a venal 
press, as it is able to enlist in its service. Tis 
power, with its strongest roots in Europe, 
controls President Cleveland and his Admin- 
istration. Through his influence and abuse 
of patronage, aided by an unfailing corrup- 
tion fund, the Democratic Party i allied 
itself with the Republican Party against the 
people, and the organizations together carried 
the late vote through the House of Represen- 
tatives that voiced only corruption and treach- 
ery. Well might Senator Teller join Senators 
Stewart and Jones in renouncing the Repub- 
lican Party. Nor is there an atom more of 
sense or consistency in any Western or South- 
ern man giving even a shade of countenance 
to the now dishonored Democratic organiza- 
tion. Our vital interests require the repudia- 
tion of both, which is their certain doom at 
the hands of the American people. 


** Statehood and Silver.” 


The Colorado Sun (Dem.), Denver. —New 
Mexico and Arizona have both been claimed 
as Democratic property up to last Fall, and it 
was fully expected by many that they would 
be admitted into the Union as soon as the new 
Administration got really settled in power. 
But the silver-issue came up in the mean- 
while, and the party-managers found it ex- 
pedient to check the Statehood ambitions of 
three Territories, which would add six Sena- 
tors to the silver forces at Washington. So 
three noble Commonwealths, so worthy to as- 
sume the full duties and responsibilities of 
Statehood, must continue on as dependencies 
in order to maintain the parity between the 
Administration and Wall Street. 





THE FEDERAL ELECTIONS 
LAWS. 





The House of Representatives, by a vote of 
200 to 101, passed the Tucker Bill, repealing 
all existing Federal Elections Laws. 


May Be Defeated in the Senate. 


The Mail (Ind.), Chicago.—If it passes the 
Senate, Tammany can return any Democratic 
majority it pleases in New York City, and 
Uncle Sam cannot interfere. The Democrats 
of South Carolina and Mississippi can allow 
the negroes to vote or not, as they see fit, and 
there is no help for it. Democratic majorities 
in Southern States or Northern cities can be 
made just as large as Democratic ballot-box 
stuffers may consider necessary, and no one 
can stop them. In a word, if the Bill be- 
come a Law, the United States gives up all 
control over the election of its own officers, 
and will be forced to accept any which law- 
breaking municipalities may choose to certify 
to them. But the Bill has not yet become a 


Law. It has to pass the Senate, and in this’ 


passed a Bill to remove from the statute-books 
| everything that exists to guarantee free and 
| fair ederal elections. There appeared to be 
no difference of opinion among the Democrats 
as to the propriety of this repealer. Southern 
fire-eater and Northern ‘‘doughface,” the 
man who wants money issued on silver, and 
the man who wants it issued on wheat, the 
courtly Massachusetts scholar and the gentle- 
men ‘‘ born to rule,” were all together on the 
proposition that Laws which say that the ba}- 
lot- box shall be watched by two official watch- 
ers appointed from either party, and that the 
Federal Courts shall have jurisdiction to pun- 
ish crimes against the ballot, should be an- 
nulled. The Democratic Party has written 
itself down as the enemy of all legislation 
which guarantees the citizen in the enjoy- 
ment of his constitutional right of voting. 


‘* Framing Mischief by a Law.” 


The Mail and Express (Rep.), New York. — 
The most discouraging reflection in the pres- 
ent consideration of this question is that this 
dire threat against the life and honor of the 
Nation comes from Congress itself. It in- 
volves the principle of self-destruction. It is 
essentially national suicide. It is political 
hari-kari. And if this infamous and revolu- 
tionary measure become a Law, the keenest 
regret of all that will pierce the Nation’s 
heart will be that it was so willfully and 
wantonly betrayed by those chosen to defend 
the citadel of its strength and the sanctuary of 
its honor. . The success of this in- 
iquitous Repeal Bill will crown with arbitrary 
and autocratic authority the impious and in- 
famous brow of political bossism. The 
sceptre of sovereign power will be placed in 
the leprous hand of the election trickster. 
A premium is thus given to crime against the 
State and Nation, and the degrees of distinc- 
tion among the debauchers and corrupters of 
elections will be determined by the enormity 
and success of their criminal achievements. 


Democratic Frauds. 


The Globe-Democrat (Rep.), St. Lowis.—So 
far as the South is concerned—the section from 
which most of the indignation comes—the Laws 
have never been enforced there at any time, 
and they have not prevented the practical 
elimination of the colored vote from politics. 
From that point of view they have turned out 
to be a failure anda mockery, and their repeal 
will merely legalize an existing condition that 
has been brought about by illegal and outrage- 
ous proceedings. They are to be repealed not 
because they signify ‘‘ bayonet rule,” and not 
because they tend to help the negro voters of 
the South, but because they stand in the way 
of Democratic election-frauds in the large 
cities of the North. That is the plain and con- 
trolling truth about the matter; and the people 
will not fail to understand it, and to hold re- 
sponsible for it the party that expects to profit 
by it. 

‘ ‘For Force and Fraud.” 


The Tribune (Rep.). Detroit.—The Demo- 
cratic House has done the bidding of its 
Southern masters in the passage of the Tucker 
Bill to repeal the Federal Elections Laws. 
There was for a time some opposition to the 
dictation of the Southern element, but it was 
quickly smothered in caucus, and the Demo- 
cratic Party now presents a straight front 
toward force and fraud in the conduct of elec- 
tions. It is worth while pointing out the 
precise significance of the action of the majo- 
rity in the House. The Election Laws were 
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passed for just two purposes—to secure to| harmless, and, if public sentiment demands} THE RUSSIANS IN FRANCE, 


every citizen of the United States, no matter | it, the Bill can easily be amended in the Senate | 
how humble, no matter what his race or/|to that effect. 


But the point of interest to 


previous condition, the untrammeled exercise | Democrats, from one end of this broad coun- 


of his right to vote, and to prevent the fraudu- 
lent conduct of elections. They were not a 
monstrous engine of oppression or a source of 
electoral corruption. ‘They simply protected 
the rights of the citizen and carried into effect 
the provisions of the Constitution. These 
Laws have been repealed by the Democratic 
majority. 


‘* A Government of Force.” 


The Journal (Rep.), Kansas City.—The 
repeal of the Federal Elections Laws will be 
but the opening wedge in the great disruption 
that is intended. The throwing down of these 
safeguards means that the negroes of the 
South will be absolutely deprived of their 
right of suffrage, and it means that the fre- 
quent lynchings of the present day in that 
country will be replaced by wholesale killings, 
such as occurred during the reign of terror 
established by the Kuklux. It means, further, 
an establishment of a Government of force as 
surely as if it were done by armed men at the 
Capital. 

Republican Dishonesty. 


The Free Press (Dem.), Detroit.—The condi- 
tions which impelled the Republican Party to 
the enactment of those Laws have long since 
changed. They have been in force for nearly 
a@ quarter of a century, and there have been 
no results to justify their existence. The 
Republican Party has been in control during 
nearly all of that period, yet the unbroken 
testimony of their leaders and their organs 
has been that the Laws were a failure. Year 
after year they have proclaimed that the 
negro in the South was without protection in 
his rights of citizenship, and have used his 
alleged grievances for no higher or better pur- 
pose than campaign thunder. With Federal 
control at the polls, and with the Republican 
Party in power to enforce the Laws, why 
have these alleged outrages been permitted, 
and who is to blame because they were not 
suppressed ? The plain truth is that the Re- 
publicans have had no use for the colored 
citizen, save to use him as voting ma- 
terial, and if he has suffered ever since 
the war, as they represent, it is simply that 
they did not care to protect him so long as 
his alleged wrongs could be thus profitably 
utilized. The Republican Party has done 
practically nothing for its colored members in 
the North. They are brothers and friends 
only along about election time. The great 
mass of the negroes prefer the ‘‘ outrages” of 
the South to the Republican fellowship of the 
North, and remain in that section of the 
Union. If the picture were as it is industri- 
ously drawn by the Republicans, this state of 
facts would not exist. The G. O. P. has sim- 
ply used the Election Laws, as it has every 
other element of power, to strengthen itself in 
the possession of Governmental control. It 
has used an army of men of the Davenport 
stripe to man the polls and serve the party at 
national elections. If such Laws had a right 
to exist at all, it was during the troublesome 
days of Reconstruction; but now all the States 
are upon an equality, each is guaranteed the 
Constitutional right of conducting its own 
elections, and Federal intervention for politi- 
cal purposes should never again be permitted. 


The House Did Its Duty. 

The Times (Dem.), Kansas City.—There are 
Democrats who think that some of the Laws 
might have been safely left upon the statute- 
books, but, it is said in opposition to this view, 
that nothing short of the absolute erasure of 
all such Laws would satisfy the people, whose 
electoral rights have been trifled with too 
much already, that they are henceforward to 
be protected from interference by the Federal 
Government. The action of the House proves 
that it is still fully in accord with the Demo- 
cratic sentiment in the country as laid down 
at the polls last November. . It may 
prove that some of the Elections Laws were 





try to the other, is that the House, in spite of 
an exasperatingly slow Senate and the howl- 
ing of fanatics of all shades of belief, is 
steadily proceeding to carry out the pledges of 
the Democratic platform item by item. ith 
such a President as Mr. Cleveland and such a 
House, this Administration is destined yet to 
fulfill the glories of its election. 


Ballot-Boxes and Dice-Boxes. 


The Times (Dem.), Chicago.—He [ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison] says: ‘“‘The people cannot 
afford to stand idly by and see the ballot-box 
used simply as a dice-box, and with loaded 
dice at that, in throwing an election this way 
or that for partisan purposes.” Who denies 
this proposition? Who is there among honest 
citizens of the Republic who would have the 
ballot-boxes so used? They were so used by 
the Republican Party in Louisiana and Florida 
and South Carolina. Such was the use that 
Dudley, Harrison’s friend, made of them or 
sought to make of them in Indiana. If ballot- 
boxes are used as dice-boxes, Mr. Harrison’s 
party is responsible and his admonitions had 
best be addressed to his associates. The Re- 
public is firm on this question and has con- 
demned him and all his works and pomps. 
The Ex-President should do what lies in his 
power to prevent his party associates from 
using the ballot-box as a juggler’s hat to per- 
form political tricks for party advantage. 


Ex-President Harrison’s Statement. 


The Journal (Rep.), Chicago.—With regard 
to Tennessee, Mr. Harrison said: 

‘*Had I received as many votes in the five black 
counties in West Tennessee in 1888 as Mr. Blaine 
received in the same counties in 1884, I would have 
secured the electoral vote of Tennessee by a majority 
of 5,000 or 6,000. The frauds in that section were so 
palpable that the District-Attorney had many of the 
election officers indicted before the Federal Court at 
Memphis. Judge Jackson was indignant at the 
proof presented to the court, and imposed fines of 
from $300 to $1,000 on all the officers implicated in the 
wholesale fraud. These people were looked upon by 
their fellow partisans as martyrs, and in one county, 
that of Haywood, the County Court appropriated the 
school funds of the county to the payment of the fines 
of the score or more of officials indicted from that 
county.”’ 

We should like to know what will be said 
to this by the sanctimonious hypocrites who 
are always prating of purity in politics while 
helping Southern bulldozers and Northern 
thugs into office. 


ONLY TWO PARTIES. 


(7. V. Powderly in Journal of the Knights of Labor.) 

There are but two parties in the United 
States to-day, and the quicker that fact is 
recognized the better. All who stand for 
American money as against the Shylocks of 
the world belong to the American Party. He 
who would strike silver and paper to the 
earth belongs to the European Party, and 
should be counted as such until repentance 
comes. . . There is a breaking up of 
parties, a dissolving of old ties, and the agita- 
tion now going on will educate men so that 
they will be able to detect the difference 
between the real friend and the sham. = 2 
The man who turns from either of the old 
parties because he cannot secure official recog- 
nition, patronage, or party plums, and becomes 
a candidate of the People’s Party, should be 
set down as a wolf in lamb’s clothing. The 
People’s Party is an organized protest against 
wrong, against the methods of old parties, 
against bartering of honor and the rights of 
the people, against packed conventions and 

urchased caucuses or no caucuses. If the 
People’s Party descends, in any part of the 
country, to such practices as these, it places it- 
self on the same level as the other two. The 
dictation of the party-boss should not be 
tolerated in a party aiming at reform, and 
simply because the name of reform is hoisted 
over those who are not reformers is no reason 
that honest men should lend support. 








The demonstration attending the reception 
| and entertainment of the officers of the Rus- 
' sian squadron at Toulon and Paris, is regarded 
as of great political importance. 


Russia’s Sympathy for France. 


The Sun, New York.—It is certain that no 
such effusive demonstrations of welcome 
have been made in France since — Vic- 
toria was the guest of Napoleon III. en 
No one in Paris, or, for that matter, in Berlin, 
Vienna, or Rome, is deceived by the 
diplomatic explanation that in returning the 
visit paid by the French fleet to Cronstadt, 
the Russian squadron is only performing a 
duty enjoined by courtesy. The Russian 
Sovereign is no stickler for the punctilious 
discharge of such conventional obligations. 
He has never shown any appreciation of the 
_compliment implied in the visit made to him 
| by William IL. immediately after the latter's 
accession to the title of German Emperor. 
He is alive to the political significance of cer- 





| 
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his naval officers to accept extraordinary 
civilities at the hands of the French Govern- 
ment, it is because he is prepared to publish 
to the world his sympathy for France, es 
The simple truth is that political reasons of the 
strongest kind are compelling Russia to com- 
bine with France. Events have proved that 
the Czar has nothing to hope from the Berlin 
Government, and that the Hohenzollerns are 
as deaf to the claims of gratitude as were the 
Hapsburgs. . . It has become clear as 
daylight that the Romanoffs have nothing to 
expect from Prussia but a flint-like opposition 
to the extension of the Northern Empire. 
Still Russia cannot afford to remain isolated; 
some ally she must have in the face of the 
unfriendly league of the three central Powers. 
The only possible ally is France, and for that 
reason the Czar overlooks the fact that the 
French are Republicans, and remembers only 
that they possess one of the most powerful 
armies in the world. 


France versus the Triple Alliance, 


The Evening Post, New York.—There may 
or may not be a secret treaty of alliance be- 
tween the two countries, but France evidently 
wishes it to be supposed that there is or will 
be. She must have something to show against 
the Triple Alliance, and the appearance of an 
understanding with Russia is the best thing 
she has at hand to give the lie to the charge 
that she is an isolated Power. Doubtless the 
Russian Government finds its account in the 
political bearings of the visit, though its own 
interest in a Franco-Russian alliance cannot 
be as direct or great as that of France. So 
far, in fact, Russia has played the part of a 
wholly collected lover in the presence of 
French advances, accepting tokens of affec- 
tion with a condescending complacency which 
has none of the ardor of genuine passion. 
What adds to this impression is the fact that 
now, as once before, Russia proposes to take 
advantage of French cordiality to launch a 
new Russian loan upon the Paris Bourse. 


Great Britain Interested. 


The Times, New York. —The ‘‘ demonstra- 
tion” at Toulon seems a little ridiculous in our 
eyes, but we are more inclined to underrate it 
than to doit justice. It really signifies much to 
all the maritime Powers, and especially to 
Great Britain, for it means that Great Britain 
must maintain in the Mediterranean a naval 
force equal to the combined force that France 
and Russia can maintain there. The combi- 
nation is a direct menace to Italy in the event 
of a general war, and Italian municipalities 
have endeavored to break the force of the 
demonstration by preparing receptions for the 
English fleet, which the Admiral in command 
has very properly discouraged, not being 
anxious to make himself ridiculous, The first 
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tain ceremonial acts, and if he now permits: 
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a ey burden upon the Italian Treas- 
sk which is already under a greater strain 


than it can easily stand. — 
The “Head-Master” Among the Boys. 


The Herald, New York.—The welcome given 
by the people of Toulon to their Russian 
guests was a most remarkable outburst of 

ular enthusiasm. Even Paris will have 
Diculty in giving more fervent welcome than 
the warm-blooded Frenchmen of the South 
have done. Germany, we are informed, 
affects to ignore the great significance of the 
Toulon visit and the delirium of welcome it 
has evoked. England is more clearsighted, 
admitting the importance of the visit in the 
opportunity it gives to the opposing parties 
of France to bury political animosities for the 
time and to unite in the reawakening of the 
French spirit of nationality. For Europe at 
large, the visit has a far-reaching significance 
ies advent of the ‘‘colossal figure of the 
North” as a great factor in deciding peace or 
war in the future. It is as if the head-master 
had suddenly come upon the quarrelsome boys 
.of Dame Europa’s School. 


UNPUNISHED CRIME, 


“A Startling Fact.” 


The Journal, Jersey City.—Those tender- 
hearted people who think that the death- 


penalty for murder should be abolished, 
should not worry, for they have practically 
almost got their desire already. It is stated 


that the ratio of murderers who escape to 
those who are convicted is now pretty nearly 
100 to 0. This is to say, putting it with more 
exactness, most murderers are known, many 
are caught, but almost none hanged. Nearly 
all the trials end in an escape from the death- 
penalty, and the ratio of executions to escapes 

now almost down to the fi given. Pos- 
sibly an out-and-out abolition of the death- 
penalty, might be better for society, although 
that isa mooted question. But certain it is 
that unless some reform is made in the prac- 
tice of dealing with murderers, the gallows 
and electric-slaying device may as well be put 
away in the cellar. To have a law which is 
so little enforced is to have an element of 
weakness in the governing power. However, 
when one remembers the murderers do not 
escape the gallows because it is believed that 
execution is an error, but because the loop- 
holes of the law admit of such escapes, the 
question assumes & different phase. 


“ The Friend of Murderers.” 


The Sun, New York.—The statistics derived 
from Governor Altgeld’s Pardon Book are 
astonishing. . . . ring the seven months 
since he began with the burglars, Governor 
Altgeld has released from prison not less than 
95 convicts, 63 by pardon outright, and 32 by 
commutation of sentence, resulting in the im- 
mediate, or almost immediate, discharge of the 
criminal. From the list of prison-releases 
effected by ‘‘executive clemency,’ as under- 





stood by Gov. John P. Altgeld, we make the 

subjoined classification: 
Murderers and-mankillers,.............. ba eeds bet 40 
Burglars ...... Winiks Sila deine Soh HANG SA 6> nck bg wks ooheeae 21 
MIN ie oa T SECs s Sane oas acess crease ceeeeence cece 10 
— Pen OLe eek hig Uaton BUKRWd a Vick cae s ep ie asbe : 
ec 8 
ae he el Cn dnaes sdcasssseesesb as Pe and oe 
Assault with intent to kill 2 
ES TIED ES ESET BCL SETI EO PRET E 1 
Miscellaneous crimes... ....... 2.0... 0ceseeeeecseees 6 
Altgeld’s total for seven months............ eee. 
The pardoning power is one of the most im- 
t intrusted to a Chief Magistrate, and 


ts occasional exercise is necessary and to be 
e . The number of cases properly 

ng for executive clemency in Illinois may 
be assumed to be about the same, taking one 
year atid another. By comparing Altgeld’s 
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effect of the demonstration at Toulon is toi 


record of pardons and commutations with the | 
records of his predecessors, Governor Oglesby | 
and Governor Fifer, we get a startling view | 
of the spirit and purpose animating the Friend 
of the Anarchists. It should be remembered 
that both Fifer and Oglesby were very kind- 
hearted men: 
Total of pardons and commutations by Governor 
Oglesby during four years.................0.0005 226 
Total of pardons and commutations by Governor 
Fifer during four years.... .............00- eee 223 
Total by Governor Altgeld for four years (at his 
IES TRGB 5 oo Sc ccs cect ccbanecccceetececeucse 621 


But Altgeld’s activity as a liberator of con- 
victs is likely to increase by practice. . . . 
He appears to think that his mission is to 
empty the prisous of Illinois of the murderers, 
burglars, big and little thieves, and despera- 
does now locked up therein for the public 
good. Neither protest nor indignant denun- 
ciation is likely to stay the hand of the An- 
archist sympathizer and criminals’ friend who, 
by a collosal blunder of the Democratie Party 
of Illinois, now holds office as Governor of 
that great State. 


“INTEGRITY AND INDE- 
PENDENCE.” 


The Times, Bangkok, Siam.—Siam, by the 
use of force on the part of France, and acting, 
it is believed, on the advice of England, has 
been obliged, in the interests of peace, to rec 
ognize the *‘ rights of the Empire of Annam 
and of the Kingdom of Cambodia on the 
entire left bank of the Mekong.” The inde- 
pendence and integrity of Siam have been, 
maintained and respected by this sacrifice, 
under this double pressure, of these supposed 
Joyal maintainers of both, of rights over one- 
third of her territory. Would England con- 
sider her independence and integrity to be 
maintained by the sacrifice under the pressure 
of powerful ‘‘friends” of one-third of her 
possessions? Would France under similar 
circumstances and conditions consider that 
the loss of one-third of her territory was 
equivalent to the maintenance of her inde- 
pendence and integrity? . But, Siam 
has taken the engagements included in the 
French ultimatum, and is carrying out these 
painful obligations in the honorable manner 
in which a State which respects itself and its 
engagements should act. This policy ought 
to entitle her to the utmost respect and con- 
sideration from all honest men and from all 
honest nations. 


FIVE NEW STEAMERS. 


The Hamburg-American Line Add- 
ing to Its Fleet. Contracts 
Awarded for Five New, Big Ocean 
Steamers for Freight and Steer- 
age Trafiic. 


The Hamburg-American Packet Company has just 
made contracts for the construction of five large, steel 
twin-screw steamers for transatlantic freight and 
steerage traffic. Three of the new steamers will be 
built by Harland & Wolff, of Belfast, one by the Vul- 
can Shipbuilding Company, of Stettin, and one by 
Blohm & Voss, of Hamburg. The steamers will be of 


465 feet length, 52-56 feet beam,and 35 feet depth, 
and of 7,800 tonnage each, and will have an enormous 
freight capacity. 

They will be provided with splendid refrigerator 
arrangements for forwarding meat and other perish 
able commodities, and, consequently, will stil! further 
stimulate our provision exports to Europe. These new 
steamships will have all the latest improvements in 
steamship engineering,such as double bottom with 
water chambers, two sets of engines, boilers, shafts, 
and screws. The sanitary and ventilation arrange- 
ments will be of the most approved scientific pattern, 
and the accomodations for steerage passengers will be 
most carefully looked after. 

The Hamburg-American Packet Company now owns 
a fleet of 54 exp:ess and other mail steamers, besides a 
number of smaller craft. When these fi e new steam- 
ers are completed, the Company's total tonnage will 
be over 206,000 tons, or only 15,000 tons behind the 
Penmsular and Oriental S. S. Company, generally 





acknowledged to be the largest steamship company in 
the world. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, October 11. 


In the Senate, the Session is continued all day and 
all night; Mr. Allen, of Nebraska, begins to speak 
at 6:30 P.M, against the Repeal Bill, and speaks all 
night...... Receivers are appointed for the Chicago 
and Northern Pacific Railroad by gthe United 
States Court at Chicago. 


It is declared that the restoration of the Empire in 
Brazil is probabie; President Peixotto premises to 
resign, if the coming elections go against him...... 
or Earl of Elgin is appointed Governor-General of 

ndia, 


Thursday, October” 12." 


In the Senate, Mr. Allen finishes his speech at 
eight o'clock in the morning, having been on the 
floor fourteen and thre. quarter hours; the session 
continues all day and even.ng.....Eighteen new 
cases of yellow. fever and one death from the disease 
at Brunswick, Ga......It is decided to prolong the 
World’s Fair as long as it is profitable.4 

Desultory firing iskept up by the insurgent squad- 
ron at Rio de Janeiro...... Sixty thousand British 
miners return to work at the old wages. 


Friday\ October 13.; 


The Senate, at 1:45 A.M. adjourns, onthe motion of 
Mr. Voorhees, having been in session thirty nine 
hours continuously...... Receivers of the Union 
Pacific Railway are appointed in Omaha...... In the 
third and deciding race the Vigz/ant beats the Vad- 
kyrie by forty seconds, thus keeping the America’s 
Cup here for another year, 


A dispatch from the United States Minister in 
Guatemala says that the President of that country 
has declared himself Dictator...... The Russian war- 
ships arrive at Toulon, and are welcomed with great 
enthusiasm, 


Saturday, October 14. 


In the Senate, several important Amendments to the 
rules are offered; Senator Jones, of Nevada, speaks 
— the Repeal Bill...... Twenty-six new cases 

“yellow-fever at Brunswick, Ga, 


° 

The Moors are again threatening Melilla; it is an- 
nounced that Great Britain may act as mediator 
between Spain and Morocco...... Eight cases of 
cholera, with five deaths from that disease in Berlin. 


Sunday, October 15. 


The propeller Dean Richmond, with a crew of 
eighteen, is lost in Lake Erie, near Dunkirk, N. Y.; 
five bodies are washed ashore; damage to vessels on 
the lakes greater than in any storm in ten years...... 
A fire in Detroit causes loss of lifeand much damage 
to property. 

The Moors declare that they will wage a war of 
extermination against the Spaniards at Melilla...... 
It is announced that the German financial proposals 
are likely to be passed by the Reichstag..... Prince 
Bismarck’s health is improving...... The streets of 
Toulon are crowded all night with merrymakers: 
the Russian officers are entertained at a luncheon, a 
dinner, and the theatre. 


Monday, October 16. 


The House, by a vote of 178 to 1, passes the Mc- 
Creary Biil, which provides for the Amendment of 
the Geary Act, so as to give Chinese residents in the 
United States another six months in which to regis- 
a The Associated Board of Trade, of Boston, 
unanimously adopts resolutions petitioning the 
United States Senate to change its rules so thata 
vote can be reached on the Repeal Bill...... 
The second biennial convention of the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is opened in 
Chicago by I.ady Henry Somerset...... The Repub- 
lican Club of New York City condemns the nomina- 
tion of Judge Maynard..... Emma Goldmann, the 
Anarchist, is sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, 
the full extent of the law. 


M. Gounod, the distinguished musical composer, is 
stricken with apoplexy, and will probably die...... 
The British fleet reaches the Italian port of Taranto; 
this visit, it is said, is an offset to the visit of the 
Russian squadron to Toulon...... Lord Terence 
Blackwood. son of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
and Miss Flora Davis, of New York City, are mar- 
ried in Parts...... The Czarovitch of. Russia and 
Princess Victoria, second daughter of the, Prince of 
Wales, are formally betrothed. 


Tuesday, October 17. 


The Senate discusses proposed amendmert to 
rules; Senator Sherman makes a speech, in which he 
places the responsibility for the deadlock on the 
Democrats.....- The house in which President 
I.incoln died, in Washington, is formally opened as 


The Lincoln Memorial House......Lasker takes 
first prize in the chess-tournament in New York, 
having won thirteen games and lost none,..... The 


New York State Liquor Dealers’ Association, by a 
resolution, decides not to eppose Judge Maynard. 


The officers of the Russian squadron are royally 
welcomed to Paris...... Marshal MacMahon, ex- 
President of France. dies in Paris, aged 85..~... 
Admiral Mello, Commander of the insurgent. Brazil- 
lian fleet, bombards Rio Janeiro......Lord Salis- 
bury, at a great Conservative meeting in Lanca- 
shire, severely criticises Mr. Gladstone’s Edinburgh 
speech, 


' 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


WHEN READY: 
Vol. I. of the Two-Volume Edition Ready in November. 
Vol. IL., also the Single-Volume Edition, at an 
Early Date Thereafter. 


PRICES: 
With the Denison Patent Reference Index. 
SINGLE-VOLUME EDITION: Bound in Heavy 
Leather (Full Russia), $12; Full Morocco, $16. 
TWO-VOLUME EDITION : Bound in Heavy Leath- 
er (Full Russia), $15; Full Morocco, $20. 





Send 25 cents for a Copy of Handsomely Illustrated 
Prospectus, containing Sample Pages, Colored Plate of 
Birds by Prang, Opinions of Critics who have seen the 
Plan and Portions of the Work, etc. 


Some of Its 
DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. The etymology is placed after the definition. 


2. In the definition of a word the most common meaning 
is given first ; other meanings follow in the “order 
of usage.”’ 


. The Scientific Alphabet, prepared and recommended 
by the American Philological Association and 
adopted by the American Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion, is used in giving the pronunciation of words. 

. Disputed spellings and pronunciations are referred, 
under the direction of Prof. March, to a committee 
of fifty leading American, English, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, and Kast-Indian philologists, representative 
professional writers and speakers. 


. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated. 

6. A committee of representative scholars will pass 
upon new words before they are admitted into the 
Dictionary. 

7. Every quotation is located, é. ¢., volume, page, etc., 

are given. 

. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 


9. By treating in groups the names of stars, fruits, 
flowers, weights, measures, etc., we give these 
terms far more fully than any other dictionary. 
Very full lists of handicraft terms are grouped 
under the different trades, and the moré important 
of these words will also be given vocabulary places. 


10. The different parts of each science are so treated 
that the definitionis easily traceable throughout 
all its branches. 


11. Antonyms as well as synonyms are given frequently; 
also examples showing the proper use of prepo- 
sitions. 

12. The parts of compound words are separated by the 
German double hyphen (-); syllables are separated 
by the single byphen (-). 

18. In the vocabulary, only proper names. or proper 
terms derived from them, are printed witb initial 
capital letters. 

14. The work will contain over 2,200 pages; over 
280,000 words; more than twice the number of 
words in any other single-volume dictionary, and 
50,000 more than in any other dictionary of the 
language. 


It has many other points of advantage, some of which | 
may be of more value to the reader than those 


aw 


oe 


ou 


a 





enumerated above. 


It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with nearly 5 000 engravings, on the | 
pages with the words they illustrate (including exquisite 
colored plates by Prang). 

1 
} 


From Yale University.—Pror. Tuomas D. | 
GooDELL: ** Will certainly meet my daily needs better | 
than any other single-volume dictionary in existence.” 


From the College of New Jersey(Prince- 
ton).—Pror. THEo. W. Hunt: “Of the two Dic- 
tionaries, the revision of Webster and your work, your 
plan is the better one, and will better meet existing 
needs. .. . Yours will be the English People’s 
Word-book.”” 

From Harvard University. — Pror. An: 
DREW PgeEston PEABODY: “ Will prove of invaluable 
service, and will last while the English language re- | 
mains essentially unchanged.” 
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in its various aspects.”—St. Louis Chria- 

Nearly 600 pages, Large Svo, tian Advocate, “The keen sarcasm, cheer- 
Price, by Mail or Agent, Cloth, ¢,:) wit. and cogent arguments of her books 
have convinced thousands of the folly of 


thetr ways, for wit can pterce where grave 
AGENTS CAN COIN MONEY WITH IT. counsel fails."—Woman's Journal, Boston. 


Apply to FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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HOMILETIC REVIEW.EMISSIONARY REVIEW 





An International Monthly Magazine of Religious 
Thought, Sermonie Literature, and Discus- 
sion of Practical Issues. Now in its 
seventeenth year. Svo, 96 pp. 


EDITORS: 
I. K. Funk, D.D. 

R&v. NEweELtLt Wooisey WELLS. 
Subscription per year, $3.00; to Cler- 
gymen and theological students, 
in advance, $2.50; single 
numbers, 30 cents. 


Tue Homiretic Review for 1893, witha circulation 
larger by several thousand than ever before, has en- 
couraging assurances from every side as to the high 
place it holds in public estimation. We are ever plan- 
ning for the present, while holding the great features 
of the past, the addition of all that will keep it well up 
to the front inthe march of thought, and make it of 
increasing value to preachers, pastors, and lay workers 
in every field of Christian activity. 

T. De Witt Tatmacg, D.D.: **I do not know how 

Tue Homicetic Review affects others, but to me it is 
so full of suggestiveness that when I rise from reading 
it there are sermons on the tips of my fingers, sermons 
in my mouth, sermons on my eyebrows—head full of 
sermons, heart full of sermons. While I appropriate 
nothing of other preachers’ materials, Taz HomiLetic 
REVIEW points out new gold-mines where we can dig 
for ourselves.” 
_ Puivip Scnarr, D.D., LL.D.: ** It is the best period- 
ical I know of its kind.; One need only look at the 
variety of contents and the names of writers, including 
some of the ablest American and foreign pulpit orators 
and divines, to be convinced of its practical value to 
preachers of the gospel. The symposiacs on the chief 
books of the Bible and on the religious questions of the 
day are especially interesting and stimulating.” 








Address Publishers THE HOMILETIC REVIEW, 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 





OF THE. WORLD. 


- “EDITOR-IN-CHIEF: 

ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Associate Editors: J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of 
the ‘International Missionary Union,” Buffalo, 
N. Y.; A. J. Gorpon, D.D., Boston, Mass.; 
*D.L. Leonarp, D.D. 

Managing Editors; D. L. Pierson. 

Each number contaiys 80. large 8vo pages, making a 
volume of ‘nearly 1,000 pages. $2 per year ; $1.50 in 
clubs of ten or more. Specimen copy, 20 cts. Bound 
vol., $2.50. Jan., 1898, began the sixth year. 


Each number contains eight or ten articles, by the 
foremost writers in the mission world, intelligence 
and correspondence from all parts of the world-field, 
several papers in “international *’ department, monthly 
concert service, editorial discussions, organized mis- 
sion work of the entire world, and a monthly bulletin 
of the progress of missions, 

Broad in its outlook, hampered by no degomina- 
tional or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind 
the Brotherhood of Christians together in the one great 
work of evangelizing the world. It has the cordial 
endorsement of the leading pastors of all dénomina- 
tions, and of the secretaries of our missionary societies 
in alllands. Says one of the latter: 


“*Tue Missionary Review is the foremost of mis- 
sionary magazines, . Its articles are full of fire and 
forcé, and its editors:dre not only abreast but ahead of 
the.church in trumpet-gallis toservice. The articles of 
Dri Pierson aré alone warth.the price of the magazine 
many times over. This review is real.y in touch with 
the workers of the migsion wor!d, and to read it from 
month to month is almost equal toa trip around the 
world of Christian missions.” —T7he Mission Field. 





Address Pubs. ‘* Missionary Review of the World,” 
18-20 Astor, Place, New York. 
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Forty-eight Columns Each Week, Full of Matter of Interest to All. 


ITS CONTENTS TOLD BY OTHERS: 


Editor New York Independent: ‘‘ The Voice’ is bright, fresh and strong.” 
The South west (a liquor paper): *** The Voice’ is the most dangerous Prohibition paper published 


in this country.”’ 


Lyman Abbott, D.D.: ‘‘‘ The Voice’ is a very valuable mine of information.” 


Rochester Mornin 
its class ever printed in this country.” 


g Herald: ‘ ‘The Voice’ is the best edited dnd most thorough journal of 


Religious Telescope, Hartford: ‘‘ The Voice’ is the keénest and most consistent temperance 


and Prohibition paper ever published.” 


I. H. Seelye, President Amherst College: “* The Voice’ is invaluable for fhe proper understanding 


of the current temperance movement.” 


Ex-Judge Noah Davis: “It is conducted'with remarkable energy and ability, and its. weekly 
collations of statistical temperance information. bave never been surpassed.” 

Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. (the distinguished iistorian, shortly before his death): “ Its corps of 
able, trained editors and assistants present, in admirably condensed form, in every issue, not only 
the most impertant current news af homeand abroad, but terse essays upon almost every topic of 
interest to reiders of every class—literature, art, science, history, biography, and fiction.” 

Samuel Gompers: ‘“* The Voice’ is presenting the most reliable labor news obtainable in New 


York City.” 


Published Every Thursday. Subscription, One Dollar Per Vear. 
Address, SUBSCRIPTION DEP’T ‘‘THE VOICE,” 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y,. 
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of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 


























A new invention for duplicating hereditary disease is due to its 
copies of writings or drawings. powerful food properties. 
Scotts Emulsion 





rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 

taints develop only when the 
| system becomes weakened. 
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menacing to life. Phy- 
sictams everywhere 
prescribe it. 
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LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 











Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Alldruggists. 











in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
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PEARS soap? 
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